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Russia and the Iranian Nuclear Program 



Executive Summary 

Despite protests across Russia sparked by last December’s fraud-filled Duma (parlia- 
ment) elections, Vladimir Putin is preparing to return to the presidency this May. Will Putin 
replay his 2004-2008 approach to Iran, during which Russia negotiated the S-300 air defense 
system contract with Tehran? Or will he continue Russia’s breakthrough in finding common 
ground with the United States on Iran seen under President Dmitriy Medvedev, who tore up 
the S-300 contract? 

While coordinating more closely with Washington on Iran during the Medvedev admin- 
istration, Moscow did not and has not closed the door to engagement with Tehran. In 2010, 
Russia voted for new, enhanced sanctions against Iran at the United Nations Security Council 
(UNSC). Nevertheless, Moscow and Tehran have remained engaged diplomatically, and their 
relations have stabilized and begun to recover from their winter 2010-2011 low point. 

At the same time, Russia continues to insist that Iran comply with its commitments under 
the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and cooperate fully with International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency (IAEA) inspectors. However, Russia is wary of pushing so hard on compliance lest 
Iran entirely abandon its treaty obligations and walk out of the NPT. 

In February 2011, Moscow began to oppose another round of UNSC sanctions, and in July 
2011 put forward a “step-by-step” initiative coordinated with other Permanent Members of the 
Security Council and Germany (the so-called P5+1). The Moscow approach offered Tehran a 
gradual reduction in sanctions in return for improved cooperation with the IAEA in monitor- 
ing Iran’s nuclear enrichment program. 

Putin’s resentment of U.S. power and suspicion of American motives will make for frostier 
atmospherics between Moscow and Washington. Nonetheless, mistrust of Iran will continue to 
outweigh Putin’s misgivings about the United States. Everything else being equal, the United 
States will always be more important to Russia than Iran. 

Most Russian experts now believe that Iran is advancing toward a military nuclear weap- 
ons program — though it has not made a final decision to go all the way — and a ballistic missile 
program to accompany it. Russia sees these programs as a threat to its interests. 

Moscow’s decision to toughen its approach to Iran on the nuclear issue is likely to remain 
the basis of Russian policy in the period ahead, so long as the U.S.-Russia “reset” does not to- 
tally collapse, especially if Iran does not move toward greater cooperation with the IAEA. Rus- 
sia’s looming domestic and external challenges will strengthen the inclination to continue some 
variant of reset, even if through Putin’s clenched teeth. 
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Russian experts warn that a serious fraying in U.S. -Russia relations might cause Moscow to 
tilt back toward Tehran. The record on the S-300 contract, however, suggests that any rollback 
in Russian support for sanctions will depend mostly on whether Iran decides to cooperate more 
fully with the IAEA in clarifying Iran’s nuclear enrichment program and moving toward verifi- 
able restraints on its enrichment activities. 

On regional issues, however, Russia and Iran will continue at least to appear to pursue 
neighborly engagement with each other. The Arab Spring has pushed forward overlapping but 
not identical challenges and opportunities to the positions of both countries in the Middle East, 
including how to deal with Syria. The impending American withdrawal from Afghanistan has 
raised the prospect that Russia and Iran may once again have to partner closely in resisting Tali- 
ban threats to their regional equities, as they did before 9/11. 

Engagement has historically been Moscow’s default setting for dealing with Tehran. Rus- 
sia’s current step-by-step initiative appears designed to continue engagement, while underscor- 
ing Russia’s potential role as a mediator between Iran and the international community. From 
Moscow’s perspective, Iran’s withdrawal from the NPT would be dangerous and the world com- 
munity should do everything to keep Iran in the NPT and IAEA inspectors in Iran, even if 
under less than ideal circumstances. At the same time, step-by-step does not lessen UNSC pres- 
sure on Iran unless Tehran improves cooperation with the IAEA. 

Iran’s collaboration with the IAEA is therefore crucially important for the future of 
Russian-Iranian relations. Their tone and tint will depend on Iran’s willingness or un- 
willingness to improve its situation with respect to the IAEA and UNSC. If Iran’s rela- 
tions with the IAEA improve, the prospect of new Russian-Iranian contracts and other 
cooperation improves. 

Moscow’s approach to Tehran will always differ from Washington’s, even when Russian and 
American policies coincide on some major points with respect to Iran (as they do now). Moscow 
does not want to provoke Iranian meddling in Central Asia, the South Caucasus, or Russian North 
Caucasus. At the same time, Tehran is careful not to cross any Russian “red lines” in these areas. 

Russia’s and Iran’s shared security interests include preventing any outside military attack 
against Iran. Russian diplomacy has tried to avoid this outcome over the years even as it has 
also sought to discourage Iran from pursuing its nuclear enrichment program. Moscow’s effort 
to discourage the use of force against Iran is guided by the fear that any foreign military action 
against nearby Iran would have spillover effects that would directly affect Russian security in- 
terests in ways difficult to predict and contain. 

This paper is based on information that was current as of January 9, 2012. 
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Introduction 

Russian-Iranian relations over the centuries and in recent decades have been complex and 
elastic. They have been simultaneously good in some areas while bad in others. Even at their 
worst, they have been able to stretch without breaking. A visitor to the Kremlin Armory can 
admire the 89-carat diamond that the Shah of Persia sent to Nicholas I to assuage the murder 
by a Tehran mob in 1829 of Russian Ambassador Alexander Griboyedov and his staff. The 
spectacular gift was part of a package deal to which both sides contributed to put the ugly in- 
cident behind them. 1 More recently, Moscow greatly angered Tehran in 2010 when it broke the 
contract for the S-300 (U.S./North Atlantic Treaty Organization [NATO] -designated SA-20) 
long-range air defense missile system, yet the two countries have subsequently worked hard for 
a semblance of continued engagement. (See boxes “The S-300 Contract” for the rise and fall of 
the S-300 contract.) 

In December 2007, Iranian Defense Minister Mohammad Najjar revealed the contract 
during a visit to Moscow when he told the press that “S-300 air defense systems will be supplied 
to Iran within the framework of an agreement earlier concluded with Russia.” 2 Russian experts 
immediately predicted that the sale of the S-300 to Iran would create new tensions between 
Washington and Moscow. 3 Washington had earlier objected to Russia’s sale of the short-range 
Tor-Mi air defense system to Iran. 4 Now, the day after the S-300 announcement, the Russian 
press reported White House spokesman Scott Stanzel’s declaration of U.S. “concern” over the 
prospective sale of the S-300, which was described as a sign of Washingtons extreme irritation. 5 

There may have been no connection between nondelivery of the S-300 during President 
Bush’s last year in office and Washington’s clear opposition to the deal. After all, Moscow’s rela- 
tions with the Bush administration had begun to deteriorate in 2003 when the United States in- 
vaded Iraq despite Russian objections. These ties became worse when Moscow saw Washington 
behind the “color revolutions” of 2003-2005 in Georgia, Ukraine, and Kyrgyzstan, and when 
Washington subsequently encouraged Tbilisi and Kyiv to pursue NATO membership. They 
then went into the deep-freezer after the August 2008 Russia-Georgia war and Washington’s 
announcement the same month of plans for a new missile defense system in Europe. 6 

Najjar’s successor, Brigadier General Ahmad Vahidi, would later claim that Russia should 
have delivered the S-300 systems to Iran in summer 2008/ If Moscow in 2008 was indeed already 
holding up transfer of the S-300 to Iran, it may have begun to suffer from seller’s remorse. If so, 
it could have been waiting to see the outcomes of presidential elections in the United States in 
November 2008 and in Iran in June 2009 before deciding whether to go ahead with the contracted 
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The S-300 System: Why So Important? 



On December 5, 2005, Russian Defense Minister Sergei Ivanov confirmed news re- 
ports that Moscow at the end of November had signed a contract to deliver about 30 short- 
range Tor-Mi surface-to-air missile systems in the next 2 years. Ivanov described the Tor- 
Mi as “an exclusively 100 percent defensive weapon.” The system was the crown jewel in 
a package of new contracts reportedly worth more than $1 billion, including an accord to 
modernize Iranian air force equipment and to supply patrol craft for the Iranian navy. 1 

The Tor-Mi was described as capable of identifying up to 48 targets and simultane- 
ously firing at 2 of them within a 12-kilometer range at altitudes up to 6 kilometers. 2 Specu- 
lation was rife that Iran would use the system to protect nuclear installations such as the 
Bushehr nuclear power plant. 

However, on its own, the Tor-Mi system could not provide much comfort to the guardians 
of Iran’s nuclear facilities. As analyst Pavel Felgenhauer pointed out, the relatively short-range Tor- 
Mls could not defend hardened nuclear sites against blockbuster munitions released from high- 
flying bombers. The system could do so effectively only if linked to the much more sophisticated 
long-range S-300 air defense missile system, which Iran reportedly was also seeking to acquire. 3 

When Iranian Defense Minister Najjar announced in December 2007 that Iran had 
finalized a contract with Russia for future delivery of the S-300, the Russian press asserted 
that the system could strike targets at altitudes up to 27 kilometers from as far away as 150 
kilometers. With the S-300, Tehran would finally have an echeloned air defense capable of 
protecting sites such as Bushehr and Natanz from an extensive array of air attacks. 

Possession of the S-300 would enhance Iran’s confidence that it could complicate any 
U.S. or Israeli attack plans, and would degrade any would be attacker’s chances of success 
in a campaign to destroy Iran’s noncivilian nuclear facilities. After the announcement, the 
Russian press noted great concern in the Israeli press over the potential of the S-300 to 
make Iran invulnerable to air strikes by the United States or Israel. 4 

1 “Russia to Supply Missile Systems to Iran,” Agentstvo Voyennykh Novostey, December 2, 2005, CEP2005 1202027065 
(Open Source Center product number). 

2 Aleksandr Babakin and Vladimir Ivanov, “Bombshell for Greater Middle East? Delivery of Surface-to-Air Mis- 
sile Systems to Iran Threatens to Have Explosive Consequences,” Nezavisimoye Voyennoye Obozreniye , December 9, 2005, 
CEP2005 1209436002; Konstantin Lantratov and Alexandra Gritskova, “Iran Shields Its Nuclear Activities by Russian 
Missiles,” Kommersant.com, December 26, 2007, CEP2007 1226950405; Yakovina Ivan and Ilya Kramnik, “Superiority 
Complex. Russia Prepared to Give Iran the Chance Not to Be Intimidated by United States,” Lenta.ru, December 27, 2007, 
CEP20071228358004; and Pavel Felgenhauer, “Iran Takes Delivery of Russian Tor-Mi Missiles,” Jamestown Foundation, 
Eurasia Daily Monitor 4, no. 12, January 17, 2007, available at <www.jamestown.org/single/?no_cache=l&tx_ttnews%5Btt_ 
news%5D=32397>. 
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The S-300 System: Why So Important? (cont.) 



3 Felgenhauer. 

4 Felgenhauer; Ivan and Kramnik; Lantratov and Gritskova; and John W. Parker, Persian Dreams: Moscow and Tehran 
Since the Fall of the Shah (Washington, DC: Potomac Books, Inc., 2009), 260, 302-303, 309. 



deliveries. However, there were a number of alternative explanations, including technical prob- 
lems. But a Russian source who claimed involvement in the negotiations later attributed the delay 
to drawn-out Iranian haggling over the price of the contract. 8 

In any event, Russian-Iranian relations stalled in 2008-2009 over Iran’s nonresponsiveness 
to the updated P5+1 (the Permanent Members of the Security Council and Germany) incentives 
package of June 2008. 9 Even earlier, Moscow had been put off by Tehran’s brush-off of what seemed 
to have been a Russian face-saving compromise offer. First broached in November 2005, the pro- 
posed joint-venture to enrich uranium for Iran temporarily — on Russian territory under inter- 
national control without turning over to Iran any hands-on technical control of the enrichment 
phase — would have staved off referral of the issue to the United Nations Security Council (UNSC). 10 

Nevertheless, Moscow in 2008 continued to play up its contacts with Tehran in part to 
underscore Russia’s pique with Washington, but was frustrated with Tehran’s unwillingness to 
come clean with the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) on Iran’s nuclear program 
and Tehran’s defiance of the UNSC resolutions. Over the years, Russia had tempered interna- 
tional pressure on Iran. At the same time, Russia had approved numerous IAEA reports critical 
of Tehran and had voted for a series of Security Council resolutions imposing or upholding 
sanctions. In September 2008, while blocking efforts to extend earlier sanctions, Russia nev- 
ertheless kept pressure on Iran by voting for the fifth UNSC sanctions resolution since 2006. 11 

In late 2008, even before Barack Obama’s inauguration, hints began to surface that Moscow was 
rethinking the S-300 deal and perhaps moving toward holding up the transfer of the missiles. 12 Sug- 
gestions of shifting ground between Moscow, Tehran, and Washington began to crop up after Presi- 
dent-elect Obama suggested in December on Meet the Press that a “reset” was needed in U.S.-Russia 
ties. 13 By February 4, 2009, Rosoboroneksport General Director Anatoliy Isaykin stated publicly that 
the S-300 contract still needed presidential approval for the system’s transfer to Iran to be executed. 14 

Against this background of Moscow’s already shifting relations with Tehran and Washing- 
ton, the rise of the Green Movement to protest President Mahmoud Ahmadinejad’s fraud-filled 
reelection on June 12, 2009, set in motion dramatic developments within Iran. They soon began to 
affect Tehran’s decisionmaking on the nuclear issue and Russia’s — and the world’s — response. By 
the end of 2009, they created deep riffs within the Iranian elite, the estrangement of a significant 
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sector of the Iranian urban public from the Islamic regime, and speculation that the wave of pro- 
tests might succeed in removing Ahmadinejad from office before the end of his second term and 
perhaps even lead to revolutionary regime change. 

Much to Moscow’s chagrin, it got sucked up into the intra-Iranian contretemps that those 
elections provoked. Ahmadinejad’s first trip abroad after his June 12 “victory” was to Yekater- 
inburg, Russia, for a summit of the Shanghai Cooperation Organization (SCO), in which Iran 
has observer status. 15 He arrived a day late because of clashes, described as the worst rioting in 
Tehran in years, that had broken out over protests of the official election results. Nevertheless, as 
polite hosts, Russian President Dmitriy Medvedev and the other heads of state present in Yekat- 
erinburg congratulated Ahmadinejad on his reelection. But the Russian and Iranian leaders 
held only a truncated bilateral meeting on the margins of the SCO summit, after which Medve- 
dev was to be host of the first summit of the BRIC (Brazil, Russia, India, and China) countries. 16 

Russian Deputy Foreign Minister Sergei Ryabkov told the press that “Elections in Iran 
are an internal affair of the Iranian people, but we welcome the newly elected president of that 
state.” Ryabkov said that Ahmadinejad’s trip to Russia was “a signal of successful mutual rela- 
tions in the future.” 17 However, Russia was soon forced to shift its line as Tehran dealt violently 
with mounting protests. On June 20, a video captured the final moments of a young woman 
named Neda Agha-Soltan as she bled to death on a Tehran side street after being shot not far 
from antigovernment protests. 18 After the shocking video circulated around the world, Foreign 
Minister Sergey Lavrov continued to insist that the election and its aftermath were Iran’s own 
internal affair. However, he now added that “Naturally, we express our most serious concern 
over the use of force and the death of peaceful citizens.” 19 

Russia’s attempt to straddle the fence helped provoke “Death to Russia” slogans on July 17 
when Ahmadinejad rival and former President Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani spoke to tens 
of thousands gathered in and around Tehran University’s main prayer hall. The vast crowd in- 
cluded main opposition candidate Mir Hussein Mousavi. 20 According to commentators, Green 
Movement hostility to Russia was based on the perception that Russia supported the Iranian 
regime as well as a desire to flout the government’s routine anti-Americanism. 21 

As Green Movement demonstrations continued in the streets after July 17, reformers 
and moderates inside the regime unleashed a wave of criticism of Ahmadinejad’s diplomatic 
reliance on Russia and China, a policy known as “Look East.” They did not show any gratitude 
to Russia and China for having tempered international sanctions. Instead, they castigated 
Russia especially for not having done more to shelter Iran’s nuclear program, which these 
Iranian moderates defended rather than criticized. 22 It was a taste of more to come. 
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In Russia, there was criticism of relying on Ahmadinejad and some calls for reaching 
out to Iranian moderates, among whom Russian reports implied Mousavi and Rafsanjani 
belonged. An editorial in Nezavisimaya Gazeta, for example, asserted that “The notion that 
Iran is a regional power that Russia would be able to use as a trump card in its relations with 
the West has proved to be mistaken.” More to the point, it continued, “Actually putting mon- 
ey on personal relations with Ahmadinejad appears counterproductive.” Instead, it mused, 
the Russian and Iranian publics would be better served if Moscow developed contacts with 
“more moderate forces” in Iran and there were increased international pressure on the Teh- 
ran regime. It concluded that “Recent events in the republic, when Ahmadinejad’s opponents 
shouted ‘Death to Russia!’ slogans, would appear to indicate that among a considerable sec- 
tion of the Iranian population Moscow’s advocacy in defense of Ahmadinejad’s government 
has not met with approval.” 23 

Unfortunately for Moscow, moderates with influence in Tehran became harder and 
harder to find. To be sure, large-scale demonstrations, accompanied by widely publicized 
regime violence against protestors, continued into the fall and winter of 2009. Demonstrators 
in Tehran reportedly planned to attack the Russian embassy on the 30 th anniversary of the 
November 4, 1979, takeover of the American Embassy. 24 During antigovernment demonstra- 
tions on February 11, 2010, the 31 st anniversary of the Islamic revolution, there were again 
chants of “Death to Russia.” 25 But by the end of the winter, Iran’s moderates were intimidated, 
fragmented, and marginalized. 26 

Even in the event of a comeback, however, regime moderates and the Green Movement 
were now predisposed against Russia because of its apparent backing of Ahmadinejad. More- 
over, hardliners increasingly had little use for Russia because of its failure to come through with 
decisive support against American pressure in the UN Security Council. 

In Moscow, Yelena Dunaeva of the Oriental Studies Institute closely tracked Iranian opin- 
ion toward Russia. She reported that Internet polling in fall 2009 had found that 95 percent of 
Iranian respondents held anti-Russian opinions. This percentage had increased since spring 
2009 as U.S. -Russia relations warmed up and Russia continued to push back the completion 
date of the Bushehr nuclear power plant, where work had been under way since 1995; pub- 
lic opinion attributed the delays in finishing the plant to Russia yielding to pressure from the 
United States. In June 2009, noted Dunaeva, pro-regime media in Tehran played up Medvedev’s 
meeting with Ahmadinejad in Yekaterinburg 3 days after his disputed election. The reformist 
camp, however, saw the meeting as Russia’s endorsement of the strong-arm tactics used by the 
regime against demonstrators demanding a recount of the election results. 27 
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The S-300 Contract: Inconclusive Early Years 



One of the earliest mentions of a possible sale of the S-300 to Iran came during the 
April 1997 visit to Moscow of Majles Speaker Nateq-Nuri. This was right after the January 
1997 contract to sell S-300s to Cyprus and just as Russian-Iranian cooperation in bring- 
ing peace to Tajikistan was nearing fruition. This placed it squarely at the high-point of 
warming Russian-Iranian relations following Foreign Minister Yevgeniy Primakov’s visit to 
Tehran in December 1996. 1 

Russian commentary at the time described the possible sale of the S-300 to Iran as 
a potential riposte to another wave of NATO expansion eastward. Then First Deputy Pre- 
mier Anatoly Chubays told Deputy Secretary of State Strobe Talbott that “hard-liners were 
exploiting resentment over NATO expansion in their advocacy of ‘a strategic marriage of 
convenience with Iran.’” 2 

The S-300 popped up on Iran’s own Russian shopping list as far back as 1998, 3 
most likely in connection with Foreign Minister Kamal Kharrazi’s visit to Moscow late 
that February. 4 

However, the timing of the Iranian request was not auspicious. The S-300 contract 
that Russia had signed with Cyprus was already in trouble; moreover, the Iranian request 
got buffeted by competing views in Moscow on selling sensitive weapons to Iran. Signs of 
the time were Prime Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin’s issuance of the “catchall” Directive 
No. 57 export control instruction on January 22, 1998, and the beginning of publicity given 
to arrests in Moscow of Iranian dual-use purchasers. The atmosphere would soon get worse 
with Iran’s first test launch of the Shahab-3 medium-range ballistic missile in July 1998, 
whose range meant that Iran could soon present a security threat to Russia itself. 5 

By December 29, 1998, the contract to sell S-300s to Cyprus had collapsed. 6 Threats 
to sell the S-300 to Iran died out in the Russian press. Moreover, this was the case despite 
Russia’s dire economic condition following the collapse of the ruble that summer. 



1 John W. Parker, Persian Dreams: Moscow and Tehran Since the Fall of the Shah (Washington, DC: Potomac Books, 

Inc., 2009), 118-119; Igor Korotchenko, “Russian-Iranian Talks,” Nezavisimaya Gazeta, April 11, 1997, FTS1997041 1000205; 
and Vyacheslav Zalomov, “West Declares Open Season on Iran,” Pravda Pyat, April 12, 1997, FTS19970414000563. 

2 Persian Dreams, 120-121. 

3 Igor Korotchenko, “In Spite of U.S. Pressure,” Nezavisimoye Voyennoye Obozreniye, September 21, 2001, 
CEP20010920000406. 

4 Persian Dreams, 144-145; ITAR-TASS, February 24, 1998, FTS19980224001327; and Interfax, February 25, 1998, 
FTS19980225000637. 

5 Persian Dreams, 119-127. 
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The S-300 Contract: Inconclusive Early Years (cont.) 



6 Persian Dreams, 145; and Sergey Gulyy, “No Prestige — Only Money,” Novyye Izvestiya, December 31, 1998, 
FTS19981231000358. Republic of Cyprus President Glafkos Kliridhis officially announced the rejection of the S-300 con- 
tract and proposed the system be stationed on the Greek island of Crete instead of Cyprus. 

Tehran Research Reactor Talks Do More Damage 

Subsequently, political divisions among regime insiders checkmated what could be inter- 
preted as an effort by Ahmadinejad to move toward a breakthrough with Washington and its 
P5+1 partners in talks on supplying fuel for the Tehran Research Reactor (TRR). Tehran’s back- 
tracking on a TRR deal in fall 2009 deflated the lingering perception in Moscow — and many 
other capitals — that it was still possible to do business with Iran’s governing elite. 

As Iran first agreed to but then backed off a deal to supply enriched uranium rods 
for the TRR, it further tried Moscow’s — and others’ — patience. Against the background of 
continuing domestic turmoil in Iran and revelations in late September 2009 of a secret en- 
richment plant at Fordow near Qom, Tehran raised international hopes, including Russian, 
but then dashed them. 28 Discovery of the Qom facility had prompted Medvedev to issue 
a special statement at the G-20 summit in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in which he charged 
that Iran’s failure to notify the IAEA for several years of the plant’s construction was “a 
source of serious concern” and challenged Iran to prove its peaceful intentions. Looking 
ahead to the P5+1 meeting with Iran scheduled for October 1 to take up the TRR issue, 
Medvedev called on Iran to “take practical steps to restore trust to its nuclear program and 
ensure transparency.” 29 

In Geneva on October 1, Iranian negotiators met with representatives of the P5+1. There 
they provisionally accepted a draff proposal developed through the IAEA to send as much as 
1,200 kilograms, roughly the amount that Iran could otherwise use to produce its first nuclear 
weapon, to Russia for enrichment from 3.5 percent to the 20-percent level. The material would 
then be sent on to France for conversion to metal alloy fuel rods, which Iran did not have the 
facilities to produce. The rods would be used by the TRR to produce medical isotopes to treat 
some 850,000 kidney heart, and cancer patients. 

The 1,200 kilograms amounted to 75-80 percent of Iran’s declared low enriched uranium 
stock, which had been estimated at 1,500 kilograms in July 2009 but had been growing at the 
rate of 80 kilograms per month since then. Since the rods could not be reconverted to weapons 
material, the deal would have put off the day when Iran would once again have enough enriched 
uranium stock to produce its first atomic weapon. 
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The negotiations and resulting deal were not conditioned on Iran’s suspension of enrich- 
ment but at the same time did not explicitly recognize Iran’s right to enrichment. Nevertheless, 
Tehran’s acceptance of the deal would have postponed the day of reckoning over Iran’s refusal to 
halt enrichment and perhaps even have set the stage for a more fundamental deal. 30 On October 
21, this time meeting in Vienna, Iranian negotiators accepted the draft agreement, subject to 
government approval in Tehran. 31 

On October 29, in a speech broadcast live on state television, Ahmadinejad talked up the TRR 
deal. Although the Western powers had previously insisted on Iran’s halting its nuclear enrichment 
program, they were now “ready for cooperation and participation on exchange of nuclear fuel and 
building power plants.” 32 “We welcome cooperation on nuclear fuel, power plants and technology, 
and we are ready to cooperate,” said the Iranian president. 33 According to Ahmadinejad, “Nuclear 
fuel supply for the Tehran reactor is an opportunity to evaluate the honesty of the powers and the 
[IAEA] ,” 34 Ahmadinejad boasted that no previous Iranian administration had been able to get a deal 
that in effect acknowledged Iran’s right to continue enrichment. In fact, there was nothing in the 
TRR deal that indicated that the P5+1 would ever accept nuclear enrichment on Iranian territory. 
Nevertheless, it could be argued that the deal was a face-saving way for both sides to begin a discus- 
sion precisely on that point without requiring it as a precondition to further talks. 35 

Even as Ahmadinejad was speaking in favor of the TRR deal, however, Iran was begin- 
ning to walk away from it. Before long, it would in effect reject the arrangement by insisting 
that the swap take place on Iranian soil and on a piecemeal basis. 36 As Green Movement dem- 
onstrations continued to gather steam and spark intra-elite dissension, the Iranian president 
was being attacked from all sides of the political spectrum. 37 Instead of a breakthrough, the 
TRR initiative gave way to stalemate as Ahmadinejad was forced to retreat from his initial 
approval and as Supreme Leader Khamenei, who presumably had also initially consented to 
the TRR deal, also backpedaled. 38 

All of this led to further disenchantment in Moscow with Iran and uncertainty about what 
to do next. Whereas 2 to 3 years earlier, Moscow had seen both Washington and Tehran as part 
of the problem, it now saw the inability of the leadership in Tehran to reach out for a deal as 
the entire problem. Among observers in Moscow consulted by this author several months later, 
there was no expectation of improvement under Ahmadinejad, or that he would be succeeded 
by a more moderate figure in 2013. Even if the Green Movement somehow managed to replace 
the current regime, cautioned one, a more liberal regime would be even more in favor of ac- 
quiring a nuclear weapon. Several argued that there was a national consensus in favor of Iran 
becoming a nuclear power, which even pro-Shah Iranian exiles supported. 39 
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Crunch Point: Resolution 1929 

In the face of Iranian stalling, backtracking, and stonewalling on the nuclear issue and 
Moscow’s increasing engagement with Washington on “reset,” Russia continued to delay fulfill- 
ment of the S-300 contract. Ahmadinejad in response kicked off the first of several rounds of 
increasingly bitter accusations. 

On November 27, 2009, Russia and China supported a tough IAEA Board of Governors 
statement. This criticized Iran for not suspending enrichment related activities as required by 
the Security Council and called on it immediately to suspend construction of the Qom facility. 40 
Ahmadinejad responded on November 29 by stating that Iran would build 10 new enrichment 
plants. 41 On December 1, the Iranian president complained that “Russia made a mistake; Russia 
in my opinion does not have a proper understanding of the situation in the world today. Perhaps 
it went to the other side with inaccurate information.” 42 

A few days after Ahmadinejad’s statements, Russian national security expert Aleksey 
Arbatov said there had been a serious shift in Russian policy toward Iran. Russia now agreed 
in principle to “traumatizing” sanctions against Iran because “Iran has simply become con- 
ceited.” The announcement of Iran’s intention to build 10 more enrichment plants had “dem- 
onstrated to Russia that [Iran] not only does not value [Russian] support and its efforts for 
peaceful resolution of the problem, but that it simply does not care about its interests and ob- 
ligations, does not care about the interests of nonproliferation.” 43 According to Dmitri Trenin, 
director of the Carnegie Endowment’s office in Moscow, Tehran’s rejection of the TRR deal 
had persuaded Russians that Iran was up to no good on its nuclear program. 44 

On December 4, Tehran reinforced this view of Iran in Moscow when it said Iran 
would give the IAEA only 6 months notice before the announced new plants became opera- 
tional, even though the IAEA position was that they had to be declared as soon as planning 
began. 45 Later the same month, on the margins of the UN Climate Change Conference in 
Copenhagen, Ahmadinejad gratuitously slapped Russia by stating that Iran planned to go 
to the UN to seek compensation for the damage done by the United States, Britain, and the 
Soviet Union on Iranian soil during World War II. 46 On February 7-8, 2010, Ahmadinejad 
ordered Iran’s Atomic Energy Organization to commence enrichment to 20 percent at Na- 
tanz, in effect putting Iran much closer to possessing weapons-grade material and enough 
of it to produce a bomb. 47 

On March 1 in Paris, at a press conference with President Nicolas Sarkozy, Medvedev la- 
mented that the situation with Iran was “unfortunately . . . deteriorating,” that the international 
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community’s “exhortations . . . have yielded no results so far,” and that Russia was willing to 
consider imposing sanctions if Iran failed to comply. 48 On March 6, Ahmadinejad gave Russian 
commercial pilots working in Iran 2 months to leave the country Iranian commentary tied the 
decision to the crash of a Russian-piloted Iranian-leased Russian aircraft outside Mashhad, with 
40 fatalities and reportedly due to pilot error. Russian experts, however, attributed the expulsion 
order to Iranian pique over Medvedev’s comments in Paris. 49 In June, Iran would reportedly ban 
the use of Russian Tupolev Tu-154 planes in Iran. 50 

With China’s agreement on March 24 to join in substantive talks on a new sanctions reso- 
lution, negotiations finally moved into high gear in the UN Security Council. 51 A month later, 
Medvedev told a Danish broadcaster that “So far Iran is not showing due understanding and 
acts quite irresponsibly. . . . Sanctions are a bad thing because they rarely bring any results. But 
when all other options have been exhausted, why not?” 52 

Meanwhile, Russia’s stock in Tehran — never high in any event — continued to sag across 
the political spectrum. In early 2010, a high-level Russian veteran of direct dealings with Iran 
reportedly had found no closeness to Russia left at any level in Tehran. Instead, he had encoun- 
tered a lot of contempt. The Iranians were not treating Russia as a major player, even though 
they recognized it as an independent one. However, in their view only the United States really 
counted. 53 By late April 2010, Dunaeva at the Oriental Institute surmised that in Tehran leader- 
ship circles the majority still remained optimistic about the prospects for a strategic alliance 
between Russia and Iran. However, she warned, the ranks of pessimists calling for caution and 
distrust toward Russia had grown, and could eventually lead to unforeseeable changes in Ira- 
nian policy toward Russia. 54 

Indeed, relations soon sharply worsened. When Brazilian President Luiz Inacio Lula da Silva 
stopped in Moscow on May 14 and conferred with Medvedev on a proposed initiative by Brazil 
and Turkey to revisit the TRR deal with Ahmadinejad, the Russian president backhandedly re- 
buffed Lula’s optimism when he gave the initiative only a 30 percent chance of succeeding. 55 Nev- 
ertheless, subsequent negotiations on May 17 produced the so-called Tehran Declaration between 
Iran, Brazil, and Turkey under which Tehran agreed to transfer 1,200 kilograms of low enriched 
uranium to Turkey in return for 120 kilograms of 20 percent enriched uranium. 56 Still, Medvedev 
commented skeptically and pointedly about the amount of low enriched uranium that Iran was 
now offering to swap — proportionally considerably less than Iran had tentatively offered in Oc- 
tober 2009, given Tehran’s growing stockpile of low enriched uranium. 57 The very next day, May 
18, a phone call between Secretary of State Hillary Clinton and Foreign Minister Lavrov finalized 
negotiations on a new sanctions measure among the P5+1 in the Security Council. 58 
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In the Russian capital in mid-May 2010, a visitor found the general mood among Tehran - 
watchers to be disenchantment with Iran’s recent behavior on the nuclear issue. Iran’s attraction 
to Russia had been purely pragmatic, they said. Russia was a neighbor; and Iran had looked to 
Russia as a partner on the nuclear issue only because of the two countries’ differences with the 
United States. These Iran analysts described Vladimir Putin as fed up with Ahmadinejad, and 
there was no expectation that relations would improve. A presidential apparat authority had 
claimed to one expert that the S-300 transfers would never go forward. The expert tended to 
agree. As he explained, the makers of the S-300 were interested in profits, but they had already 
gotten their money from the Russian government and their baksheesh (bribe) from Iranian 
contract negotiators. 

Moreover, Russian observers claimed, the S-300 issue was of third rank importance to 
Putin and Medvedev. When they realized how important it was to the United States and Israel, 
they put delivery of the system on hold in an instant. Of course, it had helped that they were not 
happy with Iran. In the opinion of another expert, Putin and Medvedev took the interests of the 
arms and nuclear industries into account in framing policy toward Iran, but these sectors were 
not independent actors and broader interests prevailed. However, Moscow observers could not 
rule out that the S-300 transfers would eventually go forward. One argued that had Iran agreed 
to the TRR deal the previous fall, Russia would have gone ahead with the transfers. But now 
they were increasingly unlikely as long as Russia- U.S. relations continued to improve. 59 

As negotiations quickened that month on the final language of what would become known 
as UNSC Resolution 1929 (2010), Ahmadinejad quickly issued another shot across Moscow’s 
bow that touched off an unprecedented exchange of high-level recriminations. On the margins 
of a cabinet meeting in Tehran, the Iranian president cautioned that “If I were in the place of 
Russian officials, I would be more careful in taking any actions and expressing opinions with 
regards to this great neighbor [Iran], and act more cautiously.” 60 Several days later on May 26, 
during a visit to Kerman Province, he accused Russia, a historical friend, of siding with Iran’s 
enemies. Addressing the Russian president directly, Ahmadinejad said, “Today, it is very dif- 
ficult for us to justify the actions of Mr. Medvedev to the Iranian nation.” 61 

Responding to Ahmadinejad’s personal insult and anti-Russian invective, Medvedev con- 
tinued to push the envelope of Russian commentary critical of Iran. On June 5, the Russian 
president issued one of the sharpest high-level Russian public reproaches of Iran in recent 
memory. Speaking at a news conference in Germany with Chancellor Angela Merkel, Med- 
vedev confirmed that “sanctions have virtually been agreed” in UNSC negotiations on a new 
resolution. Expressing the hope that Iran would pay heed, Medvedev stated, “Irresponsible 
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The S-300 Contract: New Life, New Frustrations 



Throughout 2000, with the Clinton administration limping toward its end, Russia 
moved toward abrogating the Gore- Chernomyrdin Commission ban on new Russian arms 
contracts with Iran that Chernomyrdin had signed in 1995. On November 3, 2000, Foreign 
Minister Igor Ivanov formally notified Washington that Russia would withdraw on Decem- 
ber 1 from its pledge not to conclude any new contracts. 1 

In January 2001, the new Bush administration came to power in Washington. Though 
they now could have done so, the Russians nevertheless did not sign any significant new 
arms deals with Iran until the late November 2005 contract for the short range Tor-Mi 
(SA-15) air defense system. 2 The reasons probably included Putins inclination to court the 
new Bush administration. This impulse was reinforced by developments after 9/11, when 
Putin agreed to U.S. and other Western bases in Central Asia to support the fight against 
the Taliban in Afghanistan. The Russian desire to work with the United States in the wake 
of 9/1 1 continued through 2002 and well into 2003. 3 

By September 2002, Iranian Defense Minister Ali Shamkhani complained bitterly in 
a newspaper interview that Russia did not want a stronger Iran and was selling Iran only 
weapons that would not provoke a reaction from America. “On the basis of their strategic 
assessment, [Russians] see the presence of a powerful country within the territorial geog- 
raphy a danger to Russian security. That is why they refrain even from selling defensive 
hardware and equipment to the Islamic Republic of Iran.” 4 



1 John W. Parker, Persian Dreams: Moscow and Tehran Since the Fall of the Shah (Washington, DC: Potomac Books, 
Inc., 2009), 142-144. 

2 In the meantime, the only reported deals were for 33 Mi- 171 helicopters, three Su-25 attack planes, and three Mi- 
17V-5 in 2005. Persian Dreams, 146 and 212; and Konstantin Lantratov and Alexandra Gritskova, “Iran Shields Its Nuclear 
Activities by Russian Missiles,” Kommersant, December 26, 2007, CEP20071226950405. 

3 Persian Dreams, 183-188, 213-216, 218-222. 

4 Persian Dreams, 213. 



behavior cannot continue to be multiplied.” 62 It was an expansion of the “irresponsible” theme 
that Medvedev had first used on April 27 in the Danish interview cited above. 

Within days, the Security Council approved UNSC Resolution 1929 on June 9, 2010. The 
vote was 12 in favor, 2 (Turkey and Brazil) opposing, and 1 (Lebanon) abstaining. The reso- 
lution reinforced and expanded previous UNSC economic, technology, and military sanc- 
tions against Iran. It stepped up pressure on banking transactions, urged inspection of sus- 
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pected cargo shipments, and recommended increased awareness regarding transactions by 
the Islamic Revolutionary Guard Corps and other entities and individuals involved in Iran’s 
nuclear and ballistic missile programs. It retained language negotiated earlier banning eight 
categories of conventional arms but not explicitly the S-300 system. 63 It had earlier emerged 
that Russian negotiators had insisted that the draft text exempt the S-300 system from its 
weapons sales prohibitions. 64 

Coup de Grace: The S-300 

Lavrov and his Foreign Ministry spokesman Andrey Nesterenko on June 10 implied 
and categorically stated, respectively, that the S-300 system was not covered by the resolu- 
tion’s restrictions. 65 The next day, however, Russia decided to turn the screws tighter on 
Tehran. 66 Moscow now appeared prepared to use the resolution as an excuse to prolong 
its freeze on S-300 transfers, even though it had negotiated a carve-out for the system in 
the list of weapons prohibited for transfer to Iran. In Paris on June 11, Putin reportedly 
underlined to Sarkozy Moscow’s commitment not to transfer the S-300s. 67 In Moscow, an 
anonymous Kremlin source told journalists that the S-300 system fell under the new reso- 
lution’s sanctions. 68 

In denying Iran the protection of the S-300 system, Moscow seemed intent on rebuffing 
Ahmadinejad’s dismissal of UNSC Resolution 1929 as a “worthless paper.” 69 Foreign policy 
expert Fedor Lukyanov argued that Moscow technically could still go ahead with the S-300 
transfers sometime in the future should Tehran finally fully cooperate with the IAEA and thus 
lift the sanctions under which it now labored. 70 But for now, Lavrov on June 11 rubbed more 
salt on Tehran’s wounds. At the annual SCO summit, this time held in Tashkent, Lavrov elabo- 
rated to the press on the summit’s decision ruling out Iran becoming a full member of the 
SCO because it was under UNSC sanctions. 71 Surely knowing what was in store, Ahmadinejad 
skipped the meeting. 

A month later, at a July 12 assembly of Russia’s ambassadors in Moscow, Medvedev’s 
treatment of Iran abandoned any diplomatic pretenses designed to give Russia and Iran wig- 
gle room on the nuclear issue. “It is obvious that Iran is coming close to the possession of 
potential that could in principle be used to create nuclear weapons,” the Russian president 
stated. 72 Ahmadinejad responded by calling Medvedev’s remarks “an advertisement of a pro- 
paganda show, which is going to be performed by America.” “Why does the Russian president 
want to have a role in this play?” asked the Iranian President. “We are sorry to see this. They 
should not be deceived.” 73 
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Lavrov devoted a special section on Iran in his annual tour d’horizon of Russian diplomacy 
at Moscow’s State Institute of International Relations (MGIMO) in September 2010. Lavrov called 
on Iran to display the openness on its nuclear programs required by the IAEA: “We have repeat- 
edly told our Iranian partners bluntly about this.” While he criticized recent national sanctions 
against Iran not agreed to in the UNSC, he called on Iran to return to the October 2009 agreement 
on supplying fuel to the TRR. This step, he said, could constitute a confidence-building measure 
leading to further progress on the entire panoply of Iran’s disputed nuclear enrichment program. 74 

There were subsequent hints that Tehran was preparing to respond by revisiting the TRR 
deal, as Lavrov had urged in his MGIMO remarks, using Iran’s 20 percent enrichment capability 
as potential trade material in a negotiation. 75 In New York to attend the UN General Assembly on 
September 24, Ahmadinejad told a press conference that Iran would consider stopping enrich- 
ment to 20 percent when it felt “assured” over provision of fuel for the TRR. He again portrayed 
Iran’s decision to enrich to 20 percent as having been forced on it by the “world powers” who had 
opposed Iran’s counterproposal for a two-stage exchange of fuel. 76 

Earlier in Moscow, an unnamed high-level source told the Russian press that “It is unrealistic to 
demand that Iran reject enrichment of uranium to a level of 4 percent.” The source, reportedly in the 
Russian leadership, argued that “We must concentrate on coming to agreement on rejecting enrich- 
ment to a level of up to 20 percent — this is the level that makes it possible to develop a bomb.” Lavrov 
at the same time told the press that it would probably be a good idea for the P5+1 to take another look 
at their basic approach to Iran to make sure that it “adequately reflect! s] the realities that exist today” 77 

However, in the absence of any concrete moves by Tehran, Russian suspicion of Iran’s nuclear 
program and regional ambitions remained high, as did Russian incentives to work more closely 
with the United States against the common threat. The tough decree that Medvedev issued on Sep- 
tember 22, spelling out Russian sanctions of Iran pursuant to UNSC Resolution 1929, including 
nontransfer of the S-300 system, was intended to reinforce the point. 78 Despite hopes in Tehran 
that relations with Moscow would improve, and concerns by some observers in Moscow that rela- 
tions with Washington were bound to deteriorate, Medvedev’s September 22 edict on implement- 
ing Resolution 1929 stunningly suggested a determination in the Kremlin that it be otherwise. 

Medvedev’s directive, together with its four annexes, banned the export to Iran, including 
through third countries or from third countries through Russia, of any tanks, armored vehicles, 
large-caliber artillery systems, warplanes, combat helicopters, warships, missiles, or missile sys- 
tems as defined by the UN Conventional Arms Register, as well as the S-300 air defense system, 
and of any material means associated with all these weapons, including spare parts. The edict 
also banned 14 specific individuals connected with Iran’s nuclear and or possibly related missile 
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programs from entering or transiting Russia, prohibited the provision of any financial services 
to any operations connected to these same Iranian programs, and proscribed any operations 
connected with them by assets or resources on Russian territory. 79 

Medvedevs decree caused the freezing or cancellation of most Russian weapons contracts with 
Iran. However, five agreements reportedly fell outside the sanctions regime and continued, accord- 
ing to an unnamed military-diplomatic source in Moscow. But of the five, the source would specify 
only that for Krasnopol high-precision laser-guided artillery shells. 80 A year later, seemingly scraping 
the bottom of the barrel, the sale of a batch of radio electronic combat systems was also reported. 81 

As to whether the S-300 contract would actually be torn up or simply suspended, General 
Nikolay Makarov, head of the General Staff, who made the initial announcement of Medvedev’s 
edict, told reporters on September 22 that “We shall see; this will depend on Iran’s behavior.” 82 Just 
2 weeks later, however, Sergey Chemezov, head of the Russian Technologies State Corporation, 
announced the cancellation of the S-300 contract. 83 Chemezov put Russia’s monetary liability for 
breaking the contract at no more than $166.8 million, the amount he claimed that Russia had 
received in advance. 84 The amount was eventually repaid, but that did not stop Iran from suing 
Russia in the International Court of Justice over the broken contract, to Moscow’s clear irritation. 85 

In Moscow, Iranian Ambassador Seyyed Mahmoud-Reza Sajjadi cautioned that Russia’s de- 
cision to cancel its contractual obligations to sell arms to Iran would lose it not only the Iranian 
market but its markets in other countries as well. He noted that the people-to-people relationship 
between Russia and Iran was better than the government-to-government relationship but that the 
S-300 decision was having a “very negative effect” on public opinion toward Russia in Iran. 86 In 
Tehran, Defense Minister Ahmad Vahidi said that Iran would pursue compensation for the bro- 
ken S-300 contract and warned that Moscow’s decision would hurt Russian interests. 87 

In the provincial capital of Bojnord, Ahmadinejad insinuated that Satan had influenced 
Russia to cancel the S-300, insisted the contract was still valid and Russia should honor it, and 
warned that if Russia did not, then Iran would pursue damages and compensation. 88 All in all, 
relations appeared to have deteriorated to levels not seen since the mid-1980s after the Soviet 
Union invaded Afghanistan and supported Iraq in war against Iran, and after the new Iranian 
Islamic revolutionary government decimated the Soviet-supported Tudeh communist party. 

Debate Over Sanctions 

As Russian- Iranian relations deteriorated in spring 2010, sanctions were the subject of 
debates in Moscow. Hardliners called for toughening Russia’s stance while others saw Iran as a 
good card to play against the United States. 
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Most observers in Moscow supported what one analyst described as Russia’s “cold-blood- 
ed” determination to have “good and friendly” relations with Iran. This thinker listed areas for 
cooperation over the next 10 years as trade, gas transit, and coordination on regional issues. 
Among the latter, he pointed to common interests in fighting the narcotics traffic out of Af- 
ghanistan, and the need for Russia, China, India, and Iran to work together in Afghanistan as 
the United States leaves. The U.S. withdrawal from Iraq would require similar Russian coordina- 
tion with Iran and other regional powers. 89 

After passage of UNSC Resolution 1929, the mainstream analytical — but not official — view 
in Moscow was that it had been unwise for Russia to sign up to the resolutions tough sanctions. 
The consensus view was that excessive toughening of sanctions undermined Russia’s economic 
interests and damaged its image in Iran. Most argued that it was necessary not only to pressure 
Tehran but also to give it room to retreat and compromise and not back it into a corner. 90 

Contrary to the frequent perception among outside observers of robust economic ties, 91 
Russian-Iranian bilateral trade has been modest for years — even before Resolution 1929. One 
close analyst noted that the $3.1 billion recorded in 2009 was outpaced by Iran’s trade with 
China ($27 billion) and even Germany and Italy ($5-8 billion). 92 As relations plummeted in 
2010, the pro-Iran commentator Rajab Safarov called for a “strategic union” between Moscow 
and Tehran. 93 The more critical Vladimir Sazhin, however, argued that there was not a “strong 
enough basis” for this. He pointed out that Russia’s trade with Iran was little more than Russia’s 
trade with Israel, whose population was a tenth the size of Iran. 94 

In May 2010, other observers noted that Russian companies such as Lukoil and Gazprom 
were leaving or suspending operations in Iran over fears of sanctions and unpredictability on 
the Iranian side. They claimed that a lot of the talk about Russian-Iranian cooperation on en- 
ergy issues was simply “bluff.” Experts admitted that most Russian banks did not want to deal 
with Iran because of unpredictability. 95 In one well-publicized case, Iran finally expelled Gaz- 
prom Neft from a project to develop the Azar oilfield after the Russian company repeatedly 
slowed the project. 96 

Experts opposed to harsher sanctions asserted that Iran was ready to develop mutually 
profitable cooperation with Russia in all spheres, but was holding back because of Russia’s in- 
ability or unwillingness to fulfill bilateral agreements, including the S-300 contract. Several 
other experts, however, discounted the existence any longer of a strong and open pro-Iran lobby 
in Russia. It now existed only on the fringes, they asserted, unlike in the 1990s, when corrupt 
politicians such as the Liberal Democratic Party’s Vladimir Zhirinovskiy and the Communists 
received bribes from the Iranians. 97 Tellingly, Russia was backing out of the S-300 contract even 
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as it reeled from the global financial crisis and its gross domestic product dropped 7.8 percent 
in 2009, the sharpest contraction among the G-20 countries. 

A year later, bilateral trade was still depressed. In September 2011, a report surfaced of 
talks on a $1-1.2 billion megadeal for a joint venture between Iran’s Bank Saderat and Russia’s 
Rostekhnologii to develop the world’s largest lead and zinc deposit in Iran. 98 A separate news 
story asserted that negotiations were under way between Russia’s Rusal aluminum conglom- 
erate and Iran’s Mines and Mining Industries Development and Renovation Organization 
about the possibility of building an aluminum plant in Iran that would produce the equivalent 
of 9 percent of Rusal’s current capacity. 99 Neither project, however, appeared remotely close 
to contractual closing, due to the usual protracted haggling by the Iranian side and Russian 
misgivings over running afoul of UNSC sanctions. 

In November 2011, as Russia protested the most recent report by the IAEA on Iran’s nucle- 
ar enrichment program, Putin demonstratively asked Rosatom chief Sergey Kiriyenko whether 
Iran had “not expressed the wish to continue the construction of new units [at Bushehr] ?” “Yes, 
it has,” responded Kiriyenko, adding that Rosatom already had the “relevant instruction” and 
was formulating proposals. 100 A week later, however, Kiriyenko admitted that no negotiations 
were going on. 101 Similarly, in December, Iranian television announced a $1 billion contract be- 
tween Iran’s Petroleum Engineering and Development Company and Russia’s Tatneft Company 
to develop the Zagheh heavy oilfield in southwestern Iran near the port of Deylam. 102 Hours 
later, Tehran was embarrassed when Tafneft denied it had signed such a deal. 103 

As Lukoil vice president Leonid Fedun put it to journalists when describing his own com- 
pany’s approach to Iran, “Operations in Iran are still interesting for us but, as you know, there 
are sanctions in effect there.” 104 A Russian analyst explained in July 2011 that Russian business 
elites are not rushing to Iran because they are more oriented toward Europe and do not want 
hassles from sanctions. Only 0.2 percent of Russian firms are involved in Iran. 

This was a big problem in trying to raise trade levels, which this analyst put significantly 
lower than reported earlier: $1.8 billion in 2008 and $1.9 billion in 2009. In 2010, it was $2.8 
billion, and in 2011 it would be slightly greater. (Another observer called this “miserable,” just 
enough for Russia to demonstrate to Iran that the two countries were not enemies.) The bulk of 
trade is in metal, steel, wood products, and machine tools. In the energy sector, Russian and Ira- 
nian interests are too competitive to allow for cooperation. In contrast, there are 5,000 German 
firms active in Iran, and the Chinese are involved in a big way in the Iranian market. 105 Accord- 
ing to China’s ambassador to Iran, bilateral trade was $30 billion in 2010 and would probably 
reach $40 billion in 201 1. 106 
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An elder statesman noted in February 2011 that Russia had no strong economic interests 
in a solution to the Iranian nuclear problem because the two countries were energy- producing 
competitors. Once sanctions were removed, Iran would compete for the European energy mar- 
ket and buy commercial airliners from the United States rather than Russia. Yet it remained in 
Russia’s interests to maintain good relations with Iran and avoid a political crisis, which could 
lead to an immediate negative reaction from Iran in the Caucasus especially. 

At the same time, as the two capitals tried to recover and stabilize the relationship in early 
2011, another expert critical of Iran argued that the United States and the Europeans should 
continue sanctions even though Moscow might oppose them. His rationale was that sanctions 
would maintain the technological gap between Iran’s present capabilities and the capacity nec- 
essary to produce a nuclear weapon. Moreover, Iran’s many domestic and regional vulnerabili- 
ties opened up windows of opportunity through which to pressure the regime, which could not 
go on forever, and to slow down its nuclear and missile programs. 107 

In April 2011, the Oriental Institute held a conference on Iran sanctions. According to one 
account, Nina Mamedova, head of the institute’s Iran department, concluded in her presentation 
that “A further toughening of sanctions could influence the position of Iran’s leadership toward 
its nuclear program, especially if the application of sanctions is not in any way linked to efforts to 
change the regime itself.” 108 A young scholar, Nikolay Kozhanov, published a detailed analysis that 
found sanctions were having some impact on Iran’s energy sector, but cautioned that the United 
States and the European Union (EU) would have to be patient and persistent for sanctions to have 
the desired effect on Iranian policy At the same time, Kozhanov pointed out that Iran still had 
considerable room for maneuver, particularly by expanding trade with China, Malaysia, Turkey, 
Turkmenistan, Brazil, Venezuela, Pakistan, and various African countries. 109 

In July 2011, some long-time Iran experts observed that sanctions were working, though 
they had not yet had a significant impact on Iran’s nuclear program. Iran would continue to 
find loopholes in the sanctions regime, but this was becoming more difficult. Sanctions created 
public unhappiness, but they also unified the regime. According to these experts’ contacts in 
Tehran, however, those in power were tired of the nuclear enrichment issue and wanted to solve 
it. The economic costs of the program were high and they would like to lower them. But Iranian 
politics did not allow a solution that included renouncing nuclear enrichment. 110 

Ties Bad but Manageable 

All the same, since ties reached their low point in 2010, Moscow and Tehran have been 
trying to lift them. Both sides are making sure that they continue to have active channels of 
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The S-300 Contract: Negotiations Go Forward 



International pressure mounted on Iran in August 2002 with assertions of vast nuclear 
program construction sites at Arak and Natanz. 1 After subsequent revelations, Iran finally 
on October 21, 2003, delivered to the IAEA what it claimed was a “full disclosure” of its past 
and present nuclear enrichment activities. 2 

Then, on November 10, Iran’s top nuclear negotiator Hasan Rowhani announced in 
Moscow that Iran was ready voluntarily to suspend nuclear enrichment activities and to 
sign an IAEA safeguards Additional Protocol. 3 

Putin responded during his meeting with Rowhani that since Iran was exercising “self- 
restraint,” “I do not see any obstacle to our cooperation with Iran in the nuclear sphere.” 4 

The next day, the first of several press stories appeared asserting that it had been 
Tehran’s secret nuclear program that had up until then blocked Moscow from enter- 
ing into new arms contracts with Iran. Since Tehran was about to sign an Additional 
Protocol with the IAEA, Putin reportedly was now willing to move forward on new 
contract negotiations. 5 



1 John W. Parker, Persian Dreams: Moscow and Tehran Since the Fall of the Shah (Washington, DC: Potomac Books, 
Inc., 2009), 216-217. 

2 Persian Dreams, 253. 

3 Persian Dreams, 253. 

4 Moscow Channel One TV, November 10, 2003, CEP20031 1100001 13. 

5 Ivan Safronov, “Tehran Requests Fire Power. Russia Prepared to Begin Massive Deliveries of Weapons to Iran,” Kom- 
mersant, November 12, 2003, CEP20031 112000180; and Sami Imarah, “Putin Informed Rowhani of Russia’s Willingness to 
Resume Supplying Iran with Arms,” Asharq al-Awsat (London), November 13, 2003, GMP20031 114000144. 



communication, even though the substance of their engagement through these channels often 
appears to be pretty thin gruel. 

On the eve of passage in the UNSC of Resolution 1929, Putin committed Russia to 
commissioning the Bushehr nuclear power plant that August, a move clearly designed to 
assuage public opinion in Iran toward Russia. 111 Even as Tehran waited for Medvedev to 
issue his implementation decree and decide the fate of the S-300 contract after adoption 
of UNSC Resolution 1929, both sides tried to use the ceremony marking the launch of 
preparations to load fuel at Bushehr, even if some 10 years behind schedule, to cool off the 
rhetoric. Ironically, given the bad press in Iran that the delay had gained Russia over the 
years, the fuel-loading and preparations for generating electricity from Bushehr began to 
carry much of the weight for this attempt to improve relations. The nuclear power plant 
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continued to serve that function even as repeated snafus postponed its power- generation 
startup until September 2011. 112 

Within weeks of cancellation of the S-300 contract, Ahmadinejad’s chief of staff, Esfandiar 
Rahim Mashaei, asserted that “Iran-Russia relations are not strained and it is the countries’ in- 
terests which determine political ties.” 113 In Moscow, Iranian Ambassador Sajjadi claimed that 
regardless of what had happened recently, both countries were trying to improve their mutual 
relations. 114 A week later, he urged that “We must not think that the Iranian- Russian relations are 
in a critical stage but should pay due attention to the future of our relations.” 115 A month later, the 
ambassador said that Iranians were not happy that Russia was not fulfilling its obligations, but 
relations with Russia were “more important” than the S-300 contract. 116 The same day, Ahma- 
dinejad seemed to signal a desire for a truce when he stated that “we call for bilateral cooperation 
and assistance.” 117 

Overall, Tehran appeared to be the demandeur and Moscow the coolly reluctant target of 
Iranian pursuit. Iran tried to play on Russian expert and public opinion that was uneasy over 
Moscow’s approval of UNSC Resolution 1929 and Medvedev’s cancellation of the S-300 contract. 
In October 2010, responding to a Russian interviewer’s assertion that “the overwhelming majority 
of Russians did not support Medvedev’s decision to impose sanctions against Iran and also that 
the Russian people are for closer cooperation with Iran,” Sajjadi said that he was “very happy that 
the Russian people have the same assessment of this matter as I do.” 118 

Three months later, in January 2011, the ambassador hewed to his public diplomacy cam- 
paign when he hosted a reception for 50 well-known Russian bloggers. 119 When an Iranian 
parliamentary delegation visited Moscow at the end of the month, the group made a pitch for 
Iranian assistance to Russia’s “serious involvement” in the Middle East in exchange for Russia’s 
helping Iran establish a “serious presence” in the Caucasus and in the SCO, where it only had 
observer status. Yet the Iranian delegation went home empty-handed, complaining that Russian 
politicians were not committed to improving the relationship. 120 

In early 2011, the view in Moscow was that everyone knew that Iran did not like or trust 
Russians. Cancellation of the S-300 contract had been the end of the line. Among the Iranian 
people there was not even elementary respect for Russia. According to some long-time ob- 
servers of Iran in the Russian capital, this fact troubled some leaders in Tehran, who wanted 
to improve Russia’s standing among Iranians and, therefore, opposed the line that Russia did 
not deserve trust. Among them were pragmatists who believed Iran and Russia still shared 
some common interests. But there were also those who tried to befriend Russia only in order 
to benefit Iran. 
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One well-placed Russian observer succinctly summarized the view that this writer en- 
countered in multiple interviews with officials and analysts in Moscow in February 2011: rela- 
tions between Moscow and Tehran were “bad.” Iran was extremely irritated by the Russian posi- 
tion. Tehran knew it had become the subject of tradeoffs between Moscow and Washington. At 
the same time, it was difficult to think that Russia would go any further on sanctions without a 
serious new tradeoff offer from Washington to Moscow. 

In any event, in this Moscow observer’s view, a new chapter was beginning. In Tehran, there 
was possibly the hope and perhaps even already the expectation that Putin would move back to 
the presidency in 2012. In Moscow, the view was that Russia’s position vis-a-vis Iran was a func- 
tion of the U.S.-Russia relationship. What if there were no quick success in missile defense talks or 
if Russia’s World Trade Organization bid stalled? An extreme scenario for Russia’s reaction would 
be the resurrection of the S-300 deal with Iran, this observer mused, although he immediately 
added that would be too ridiculous and was therefore unlikely. Therefore, he concluded, Russia 
and Iran would march in place for the next 6 months to a year, but at the same time Russia would 
not agree with the United States and other Western P5+1 members to a new round of sanctions. 

Similarly, another analyst portrayed both sides as exhausted with each other. Russia had 
practically nothing to show from its ties to Iran. Russia had claimed that it had an indepen- 
dent position and relationship with Iran, but this assertion now meant nothing in the wake of 
cancellation of the S-300 contract. Yet another long-time observer of Russia’s relations with 
Iran seemed to draw satisfaction by what he detected as the official Moscow consensus on 
Iran beginning to waver on the issue of sanctions. Russia now understood, he asserted, that 
“enough is enough.” 121 

In fact, Moscow began increasingly to criticize unilateral U.S. and EU sanctions against 
Iran that went beyond those agreed in UNSC Resolution 1929. By February 2011, this Russian 
criticism developed into outright opposition to another round of UNSC sanctions. On Febru- 
ary 15, Foreign Minister Lavrov declared in London that UNSC Resolution 1929 had “exhaust- 
ed virtually all the opportunities to apply sanctions to those involved, even indirectly, in the 
Iranian nuclear program. Any further sanctions would mean the strangling of Iran’s economy 
and the creation of social problems for its population.” Russia, therefore, would be “unable to 
support” additional sanctions against Iran. 122 

Unstated was that Moscow’s refusal to contemplate more sanctions was in effect an attempt 
to regain at least the semblance of distance from the U.S. position and thus somewhat repair 
Russia’s relationship with Iran. Moscow and Tehran began ostentatiously to reengage in at least 
pro forma talks on a variety of issues, an effort that continues to this day. 
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The Engagement Imperative 

In February 2011, a former senior diplomat counseled against isolating Iran. There was a 
need to speak now to Ahmadinejad and others in power, not wait for the opposition to replace 
them. There was no unanimity in the Iranian leadership, so there was a need for permanent 
contacts in order to ascertain intra-regime differences and play on them. It was in Russia’s in- 
terests to maintain good relations with Iran. Iran’s active policy was directed toward the Gulf, 
Middle East, and Afghanistan, not north toward Russia. 

All the same, this elder statesman did not want to exaggerate outside leverage on Iran. The 
Iranians, he noted, thought they were more clever than others and could influence them, not the 
reverse. Nevertheless, it was necessary to start a broader dialogue with Iran on regional issues. 
If this were not done, the Iranians would try to use other forces — Hizballah and the Muslim 
Brotherhood, among others — to interfere throughout the Middle East. 123 

Even when Russo-Iranian tensions were at their highest, Ahmadinejad and Medvedev 
met on the margins of the Caspian summit in Baku in November 2010, on the eve of Med- 
vedev’s participation in the Lisbon NATO summit at which he pledged that Russia would 
explore cooperation with NATO on missile defense in Europe. 124 According to one report, the 
Iranian president emerged frowning from the meeting, which Medvedev aide Sergey Prik- 
hodko described as “candid” and not avoiding “awkward questions.” 125 Medvedev later said 
that he had used the meeting to impress on his counterpart that Iran must prove that its 
nuclear program was peaceful and that it was ready to cooperate with the IAEA. 126 Following 
that, the two presidents spoke by phone in January and March and met at the SCO summit in 
Astana in June 20 11. 127 

At lower levels, Tehran especially has gone out of its way to advertise bilateral consultations 
with Moscow on energy, 128 transportation, 129 communications, 130 trade, 131 financial crime, 132 nar- 
cotrafficking, 133 terrorism, 134 Afghanistan, 135 and even Syria. 136 Even on Caspian issues, where 
the key point of seabed delimitation remains unresolved, the subject is one on which both sides 
can at least underscore continuing contacts, including a next summit scheduled for Moscow. 137 

Russian observers in early 2011 judged that Ahmadinejad’s position had somewhat 
strengthened. From their vantage point in Moscow, they had never set much store in the abil- 
ity of the Green Movement to change the domestic leadership landscape in Iran. The election 
struggle was already beginning for the next president and the next Majles, they pointed out. In 
the process, Ahmadinejad was reinventing himself as a great Iranian nationalist, and the pros- 
pects for Green Movement success were fairly low. 138 
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Indeed, as Green Movement pressure on Ahmadinejad eased in 2010, the Iranian presi- 
dent took the bit in his teeth against those opponents who had attached themselves to the street 
protestors: presidential challenger Mousavi, former parliamentary chairman Mehdi Karoubi, 
former president Mohammad Khatami, and former president and current chairman of the As- 
sembly of Experts Ali Akbar Hashemi Rafsanjani. By February 2011, Ahmadinejad had suc- 
ceeded in forcing all of them into house arrest and/or political limbo. 139 

However, the president did not have long to savor his victories as he pushed forward to 
prepare for parliamentary elections in June 2012. These would be an important preliminary 
to presidential elections in 2013, in which the president was constitutionally prohibited from 
running for a third term but had great incentives for arranging to put the succession into the 
hands of a supporter. 

Instead, with Supreme Leader Khameneis support, Ahmadinejad’s many opponents within 
the establishment redoubled their attacks on him. 140 The turmoil in Iranian domestic politics did not 
obstruct efforts by officials in both Moscow and Tehran to be seen as engaged with each other and 
pursuing common neighborly interests. However, with Khamenei repeatedly clipping Ahmadine- 
jads wings, there seemed to be little chance in the near-term of the president’s revisiting the TRR deal 
or launching some other high-profile nuclear initiative with either Moscow or Washington. 

Whether in the bilateral context with Russia, or in the Vienna Group venue that worked 
out the stillborn October 2009 TRR deal, or in the full P5+1 format, Iran had earlier hinted 
several times that the issue of 20 percent enrichment was negotiable although not the issue of 
enrichment to 3-4 percent. Since the disputed elections of June 2009, however, the nuclear issue 
had proved a third rail in Iranian politics. Most detractors of Ahmadinejad seemed resolved to 
deny him any room to compromise, whether with the United States or with Russia. From Green 
Movement leaders Mousavi and Karoubi to Majles Speaker Ah Larijani, they all hoisted Ahma- 
dinejad on his own nuclear petard when he showed any willingness to strike a deal potentially 
curbing Iran’s nuclear enrichment program in any way. 

Facing such political gridlock in Tehran, Moscow’s only rational course of action seemed 
to be to march in place while continuing to engage Tehran on a variety of issues, even if with 
little in the way of concrete results to show for its efforts. Moreover, poor personal relations at 
the top had affected Russian-Iranian ties, and they had become much more complicated. The 
only exception to this bleak picture was the Bushehr nuclear power station, where Russian con- 
tractors were finally nearing completion of the project. 

In February 2011, as Lavrov began to oppose a new round of sanctions and in July 2011 
trotted out Russia’s “step-by-step” initiative, no one in Moscow saw either member of the current 
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ruling tandem as a fan of Iran. 141 The publicity Moscow gave step-by-step was restrained. Russia’s 
rulers appeared inclined to see Ahmadinejad’s Iran as more of a threat than it had been under pre- 
decessor Khatami. In Washington, State Department spokesperson Victoria Nuland said Wash- 
ington had worked with Moscow on the step-by-step proposal and that “We welcome any Russian 
effort to persuade Iran that it’s time to change course and meet its international obligations.” 142 

In Tehran, however, Ahmadinejad and his supporters once again seemed to appreciate 
the potential value of Russian diplomacy in blocking additional international sanctions even as 
Ahmadinejad appeared increasingly to be in political eclipse. Tehran responded with a vaguely 
worded counterproposal offering IAEA inspectors “full supervision” of Iran’s nuclear activities 
for 5 years. 143 But the vagueness of the response suggested that Tehran simply wanted to remain 
engaged in endless talks while continuing to move ahead on its nuclear enrichment program. It 
may also have masked the unrelenting brutal political infighting in Tehran. 144 In addition, views 
appeared split in Tehran on the prospects of working any further with Russia. Majles Foreign 
Relations Committee chairman Heshmatollah Felahatpisheh charged that Russia had distanced 
itself from Iran and was responsible for the nuclear file’s referral to the UN Security Council. 145 

However, in the event that Tehran decided to take a more cooperative tack on the nuclear 
issue, it could well again signal its preparedness for compromise through Moscow. That had 
happened in November 2003 when Iran Security Council head Hassan Rowhani, in a Krem- 
lin meeting with Putin, had formally announced Iran’s temporary and voluntary suspension 
of nuclear enrichment activities and its agreement to sign an additional protocol to the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 146 

Should something comparable now happen once again, Moscow could declare it a victory 
for Russia’s policy of engagement, much as it did in 2003 when Rowhani met with Putin. Having 
gone against the grain of expert and public opinion in 2010 on its sanctions and S-300 decisions, 
any Kremlin backtracking from them would meet little resistance. To the contrary, it would prob- 
ably be welcomed since it would be going with the flow of mainstream expert and public opinion 
rather than against it. That certainly seemed to be the case when Moscow, in February 2011, began 
publicly to state its opposition to any more international sanctions against Iran. 147 

Taking Stock and Peering Ahead 

Assuming no change in Tehran, however, several experts speculated in July 2011 that if 
Putin returned to the presidency he could adjust policy to be more balanced, but they did not 
think it would change significantly. All experts said that Moscow regarded the S-300 decision 
as a tool to influence Washington and part of an implicit package that included missile defense. 
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If “reset” did not advance, then Russia would go back to using relations with Iran as leverage 
on U.S. policy. Many were downbeat on the outcome of ongoing upheavals in the Middle East. 
Several experts saw Iran as an important beneficiary of the Arab Spring. Others were more ten- 
tative, seeing the region as still in flux. 148 

In the meantime, among the expert community in Moscow, several analysts had focused well 
before this on how to deter a nuclear Iran and prevent it from becoming a regional bully once it 
became a nuclear power. One had suggested that the ultimate future counter to a nuclear Iran might 
have to be NATO Article 5-type guarantees by the United States, Russia, and perhaps also China to 
Iran’s threatened neighbors, including Israel and Saudi Arabia. This analyst saw a strategic security 
alliance with the United States as the best outcome for Russia from the current “reset” process. 149 

Surveying Tehran politics in July 2011, most experts in Moscow saw no good outcomes, 
only a choice between the bad and the terrible. They were downbeat on what to do. While sup- 
porting a carrot-and-stick policy, they called it useless at the moment because they foresaw no 
movement in Tehran on the nuclear issue until at least after the Iranian parliamentary elections 
in June 2012. 150 For the time being, Moscow seemed to be handling Iran with a showy readiness 
for engagement masking a series of polite brush-offs. 

Looking at Tehran, Moscow in summer 2011 could not be sure what it would face in 2012 or 
after except that it would not be good. Ahmadinejad seemed on the ropes, and there was no clear 
successor. Ahmadinejad’s election in 2005 had been a surprise, and his fraud- filled reelection in 2009 
had weakened his hand. His presidency had ultimately been a disappointment for Moscow’s hopes 
of guiding Tehran to a compromise on its nuclear enrichment program and improving relations. 

At the SCO summit in Astana in June 2011, which Ahmadinejad attended after skipping 
the previous year’s session, Medvedev seemed to put some distance between himself and his Ira- 
nian counterpart. Medvedev did not meet with him one-on-one. Instead, the Russian president 
saw Ahmadinejad in an expanded threesome with Kazakhstani leader Nursultan Nazarbayev. 
According to Lavrov, Medvedev at this meeting called for more constructive Iranian interaction 
with the P5+1 and greater transparency with the IAEA. 151 At least some in Tehran seemed to get 
the message. Two months later, Foreign Minister Ali Akbar Salehi would describe the Astana 
meeting as “a new landmark and page in relations.” 152 

All this suggested that Moscow, while not moving on to additional sanctions, would not 
move rashly to roll back its UNSC Resolution 1929 sanctions until Iranian politics clarified 
themselves and Tehran took steps toward compromise on the nuclear issue. Under those condi- 
tions, the step-by-step initiative seemed a good tactic. It allowed Moscow to remain engaged 
and repair relations with Iran while at the same time gently pressuring and probing Tehran’s 
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intentions as well as burnishing Russia’s own credentials as a mediator — though careful not to 
presume that Tehran would respond with concrete steps. 

Evolving Assessment of the Iranian Nuclear Threat 

In recent years, as Tehran has resisted efforts by the IAEA to get to the bottom of unan- 
swered questions about its nuclear enrichment program and evidence has surfaced that Iran has 
explored aspects of nuclear weaponization, expert opinion in Moscow has become more cogni- 
zant of the potential Iranian threat to Russian interests. A distinct minority still adheres to the 
view that there is no hard evidence that Iran is going nuclear and that Iran should be presumed 
innocent until proven guilty. However, few now doubt that Iran has a military nuclear program 
and a ballistic missile program to go along with it. 

The Russian Foreign Ministry criticized the November 8, 2011, IAEA report on Iran for 
“juggling with information in order to create an impression that the Iranian nuclear program 
allegedly has a military component.” 153 All the same, the Russian leadership and most experts in 
Moscow have no illusions on this score. In July 2010, as we have seen, Medvedev clearly stated 
that “It is obvious that Iran is coming close to the possession of potential that could in principle 
be used to create nuclear weapons.” 154 More recently, on November 18, 2011, Defense Minister 
Anatoly Serdyukov told the press that Russia wants to continue leasing the Qabala early warn- 
ing radar in Azerbaijan and intends to upgrade it. Enhancing the capacity of Qabala, Serdyukov 
said, is “useful and very important, in particular given the Iranian [missile] program.” 155 The 
same day, materials prepared for a report by General Makarov, head of the General Staff, re- 
portedly included the buildup of Iran’s nuclear potential among developments that could draw 
Russia’s armed forces into a future conflict. 156 

Most experts interviewed by this author over the past 2 years believe that Iran will even- 
tually attain the potential to build a “bomb in the cellar,” although they see Tehran as unlikely 
to take the political decision actually to produce a nuclear weapon until it judges it politically 
necessary. However, not many are confident that Iran will not cross the “stop and hide” thresh- 
old, and some are concerned that Iran will proceed directly and openly to producing an actual 
nuclear device a la North Korea, thus scuttling the NPT. 157 

Overall, experts in Moscow do not judge Iran to be as close to producing a nuclear weapon 
as is believed in the West. The timelines one hears range from 5 to 10 years. 158 Even after the 
most recent IAEA report, an unimpressed Vladimir Sazhin of the Oriental speculated that it 
would still take 5 to 7 years for Iran to marry a workable warhead with a capable missile — if 
there were no outside interference. 159 
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One expert cautions that Iran will probably stop dealing with the IAEA only when it has 
overcome all technical problems and has all the inputs necessary to produce a bomb and a de- 
livery vehicle. Only at that point, when Iran stops negotiating with the IAEA, argues this expert, 
can one talk about when Iran will produce its first nuclear weapon. Realistically, Iran would 
need to produce at least three to five warheads, and not just one, to allow for testing and break- 
downs. This expert estimates that Iran would need at least 2 years after a decision to break with 
the IAEA to produce three warheads. 160 

In the meantime, the view of most Russian experts is that IAEA control of Iran’s nuclear 
program is more important than how much uranium Iran has enriched. In this connection, one 
expert urged resolution of the TRR fuel problem even if only in exchange for one-third of Iran’s 
current low enriched uranium stock as long as Iran’s nuclear program is kept strictly under 
IAEA control. All observers think that Iran’s withdrawal from the NPT would be dangerous and 
the world community should do everything to keep it in. 161 

When it comes to missile delivery systems, the view of one expert is that Iran is not well 
prepared yet but is on its way. The Iranians are always trying to confuse and fool outsiders, but 
in reality they do not yet have a solid-fuel launch-ready rocket to deliver a nuclear warhead. The 
Shahab-3, first tested in 1998, is a one-stage liquid-fuel missile that requires hours of prepara- 
tion to fire, so is quite vulnerable. However, the newer two-stage solid-fuel Sejil, which will re- 
place the Shahab-3, will be a good delivery vehicle when it is deployed. 162 With a 1,000-kilogram 
warhead, the Sejil has a range of 2,200 kilometers; with a 500-kilogram warhead, it has a range 
of 3,000 kilometers. 

In the opinion of military and foreign policy expert Vladimir Yevseyev, Sejil will present 
a potential threat to a number of European countries and southern districts of Russia when it 
becomes operational in 2 years. 163 According to retired Major-General Vladimir Dvorkin, the 
time Iran will need to deploy enhanced-range ballistic missiles will be roughly the same as that 
projected for the United States and NATO to deploy a missile defense system in Europe. 

However, Deputy Defense Minister Anatoliy Antonov, Moscow’s lead negotiator on New 
START (Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty) and now on missile defense, has stated that “We are 
carefully monitoring the development of [Iran’s] missile potential, but our estimates of Iran’s 
missile capabilities still differ from the estimates that exist in NATO. We think that today, the 
only thing we can talk about is something potential rather than real.” 164 

Moreover, in the estimation of many analysts, there do not exist sufficient antagonisms 
to provoke Tehran to use Sejil against Europe, although Tehran no doubt views Sejil as neces- 
sary against Israel. 165 Nevertheless, technically competent Iran-watchers in Moscow — such as 
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Yevseyev and Dvorkin — are beginning to argue that, with growing Iranian capability to target 
Europe in the future, Russia should not give Iran a pass on intent. 166 

Some experts do recognize the indirect threats to Russian security interests resulting from 
a nuclear and missile arms race in the Middle East provoked by Iranian achievements or from 
instability in Iran and the Middle East resulting from a U.S. and/or Israeli strike on Iranian 
nuclear facilities. 167 In addition, there has long been concern in Moscow over the potential for 
mischief by Iran along Russia’s southern periphery and especially in Russia’s North Caucasus. 168 

Still, for a variety of reasons, it is hard to find anyone in the Russian capital who fears an 
Iranian missile strike. At the same time, the Russian public does not view Iran as exceptionally 
hostile to Russia. In fact, by some polling results, Russians view the United States as more an- 
tagonistic than Iran to Russian interests. In May 2011, only 7 percent of respondents included 
Iran among the 5 countries most unfriendly to Russia compared to 33 percent who included 
the United States. 169 A year earlier, 55 percent saw the stationing of American missile defense 
systems in countries bordering on Russia as the bigger threat compared to only 13 percent who 
perceived the Iranian nuclear program in similar terms. 170 

Among Iran-watchers in Moscow, nobody wants a nuclear Iran, but Russians do not see 
an Iran with nuclear weapons as posing an existential problem for Russia. It would be a bad de- 
velopment, they agree, but Russia could live with it. The view is widespread that it is in Russia’s 
interests to keep patiently engaged with Iran however far Iran goes down the path of nuclear 
militarization. 171 Should Iran attain nuclear status, the prediction is that the international com- 
munity will continue to deal with it much as it did with Pakistan after it obtained nuclear weap- 
ons: nothing much will happen, and relations will continue. 172 

Central Asia and Caucasus: Eternal Worries 

Part of Russia’s approach toward Iran is defensive and driven by concern that Iran might 
support Islamic militants in Central Asia and especially closer to home in Russia’s North Cau- 
casus territories with their significant Muslim populations. It is especially important to Russians 
that Iran not support anti- Russian elements in the Caucasus and Central Asia. 173 Glossing over 
Iran’s role in the Tajik civil war in 1992, however, most analysts in Moscow claim that Iran has 
never hurt Russian interests in Central Asia and the North Caucasus. 174 

Most observers in Moscow agree that Russian-Iranian ties are important for the future 
stability of these regions. 175 Several experts, however, dispute the view that Shia Iran could pose 
a threat to these areas, where the Muslim communities are overwhelmingly Sunni. All the same, 
a number of these communities have cultural, linguistic, and historical links to the Persian 
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The S-300 Contract: Deal Clinched 



After Rowhani’s November 2003 visit to Moscow, any new arms deals soon got bogged 
down in Russia’s reaction to a new round of revelations about Iran’s nuclear activities, this time 
over Iran’s dealings with Pakistani nuclear scientist Abdul Qadeer Khan going back to 1987. 1 

Nevertheless, talks finally began to produce results in late spring 2004 — it would later 
be revealed — on a new contract that would include both the Tor-Mi and the S-300 air de- 
fense systems. 

From Moscow’s point of view, Iranian behavior had begun to improve. Iran had an- 
swered some — but not all — of the IAEA’s questions and then on November 15, 2004, signed 
an agreement in Paris voluntarily “to continue and extend” suspension of nuclear enrich- 
ment activities. 2 

At the same time, Moscow’s relations with Washington had come off their high point 
of 2002, battered by the U.S.-led invasion of Iraq in March 2003, and “color revolutions” in 
Georgia, Ukraine, and Kyrgyzstan. 3 

By July 2005, Putin endorsed — orchestrated? — the SCO summit call for Operation En- 
during Freedom members to “set final deadlines for the temporary use” of bases in Central 
Asia to support operations in Afghanistan. That set the stage for Tashkent to demand that 
the United States abandon the Karshi-Khanabad air base in southern Uzbekistan. 4 

Then, on December 5, 2005, Sergei Ivanov confirmed news reports that Moscow had 
just signed a contract to deliver about 30 Tor-Mi air defense systems in the next 2 years. 5 

One Russian publication’s “confidential sources” asserted that Moscow would begin 
deliveries as early as January 2006, despite U.S. objections, upon Iranian “pre-payment of 
several hundred million dollars.” 6 However, without the long-range S-300 to work along- 
side the short-range Tor-Mis, which have limited defensive capability, fulfillment of the 
contract seemed to be a political gesture. 7 

Consequently, on December 26, 2007, while visiting Moscow, Iranian Defense Min- 
ister Mohammad Najjar spilled the beans when he told the press that “S-300 air defense 
systems will be supplied to Iran within the framework of an agreement earlier concluded 
with Russia.” 8 There were several detailed accounts in the Russian media of negotiations 
over the system going back to 2004. 9 Anonymous Russian defense industry sources said 
that the contract negotiations were now in their final stages and that S-300 transfers would 
begin in 2008. 10 
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The S-300 Contract: Deal Clinched (cont.) 
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empire. Iran’s involvement in the Tajik civil war and support for Hamas in the Palestinian ter- 
ritories demonstrate that theology need not be a barrier to cooperation between Shia Iran and 
local Sunni militants if a modus vivendi serves both sides’ purposes. As one Moscow analyst put 
the case for handling Iran gingerly, if you are facing a hooligan, you do not break his windows 
because you have many windows in your own house. 176 

Despite all the concern expressed over the years in Moscow on this score, there has been 
scant evidence that Iran has supported the independence movement in Chechnya or the current 
slow-burn rebellion against Russia across the North Caucasus. One well-known Russian Middle 
East expert recently noted that Iran claims it is Russia’s main ally against Sunni radicalism and 
terrorism in these regions. He stressed that there is not a single documented case of Iranian help 
to extremists in Russia’s North Caucasus. 177 So far, Russians give generally good marks to Iranian 
behavior across the region ever since Tehran backed the losing side in the Tajik civil war in 1992. 178 

That the Iranians in the last two decades have not wanted to antagonize the Russians along 
their southern periphery is not so surprising. Iran, for example, has been the dog that has not barked 
in Chechnya. When the first Chechen war broke out in December 1994, Iran had already lost its 
gamble in Tajikistan and was in no mood to start another adventure in Russia’s backyard. Moreover, 
the Taliban had started threatening Iranian equities in Afghanistan several months earlier. 

By the time the second Chechen war broke out in August- September 1999, the Taliban 
had greatly extended their rule in Afghanistan. Iran now really needed Russian help there in 
supporting Ahmed Shah Masoud’s Northern Alliance against the Taliban’s effort to take over all 
of Afghanistan. In those circumstances, Iran was not going to upset Russia by mucking around 
in Chechnya, much less in those Central Asian countries adjoining Afghanistan. 179 
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Besides protecting Russia from criticism over Chechnya in the Organization of the Islamic 
Council, Iran may have gone much further in assisting Russian efforts in Chechnya. In 1995, 
legendary Chechen resistance leader Shamil Basayev remarked on the lack of Iranian involve- 
ment in supporting the Chechen cause, suggesting that Iran was afraid of Russia and of course 
needed Russian cooperation in building a “nuclear bomb.” 180 

Ten years later, in July 2006, Russia’s Federal Security Service (FSB) claimed to have killed 
Basayev in neighboring Ingushetiya. A year later, in July 2011, an alleged direct participant in 
that claimed special operation asserted that the bait had been a large shipment of weapons that 
the FSB, Foreign Intelligence Service, Main Intelligence Directorate, and Ministry of Internal 
Affairs had assembled in Iran and transported through Turkey and onward into Russia’s North- 
ern Caucasus to Ingushetiya, where it was detonated as Basayev approached to inspect it. 181 

The account begs the question, never addressed in the interview, of what must have been 
official Iranian complicity with Russia’s special services in putting together on Iranian territory 
the arms shipment that eventually resulted in Basayev’s death. If true, it adds a layer of intrigu- 
ing texture to the contradictory context in which Moscow joined other members of the UN 
Security Council on July 31, 2006, in approving UNSC Resolution 1696. The measure, the first 
in the subsequent series of half a dozen UNSC resolutions on the Iranian nuclear issue, called 
on Iran to suspend all enrichment-related and research and development activities by August 
31, 2006, or face economic sanctions. 182 

The account of Basayev’s death also suggests a payback component in Putin’s decision the 
following year finally to visit Tehran after he and his predecessor Boris Yeltsin had politely 
deflected Iranian invitations for years. When Putin finally traveled to Iran in October 2007, he 
became the first supreme Soviet or Russian leader to visit since Joseph Stalin had attended the 
wartime conference there with Franklin Roosevelt and Winston Churchill in 1943. 183 

In the wake of Russia joining tough UN sanctions and breaking the S-300 contract, there 
were calls from Russian analysts for Russia to resurrect what they saw as its earlier construc- 
tive dialogue with Tehran on regional issues. NATO would eventually leave Afghanistan, and 
Hamid Karzai would not survive a day longer, they argued. What will then replace the Karzai 
regime? Before long, the United States and Russia will have to bring Tehran into negotiations on 
any framework for the future of Afghanistan, they asserted, and Iran could play a positive role 
in regulating the Afghan problem. 184 

At the present time, Iran probably judges that it again needs stability across this region and 
Russian good offices against the possibility of Taliban resurgence in Afghanistan as the United 
States and NATO draw down forces there. Iran may once again have to cooperate with Russia 
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to protect its equities in the region, particularly Iran’s traditional dominance in Afghanistan’s 
western regions bordering on Iran. Russia, for its part, is quick to recognize that it has cooper- 
ated with Iran on regional issues along Russia’s southern belt in the past and may need to do so 
again in the future should worse come to worst. 

Sparring over the Caspian Sea and its immense hydrocarbon riches is an entirely differ- 
ent matter, however. Iran has long insisted at a minimum on a 20 percent sector of the seabed 
instead of the 13 to 14 percent that the more widely accepted median-line methodology would 
award it. In July 200 1 , an Iranian gunboat and military aircraft chased away two Azeri-chartered 
oil- exploration ships exploring for oil in the Alborz/Alof field lying outside Iran’s median-line 
sector but within its self-declared 20 percent sector. The following year, Russia staged an im- 
pressive exercise of its Caspian Flotilla. 185 

Russia is now planning to build up to 16 new ships by 2020 and provide the Flotilla with 
the Bastion shore-based missile system armed with Yakhont hypersonic missiles designed to 
destroy surface targets at distances up to 300 kilometers. A Russian commentary on the pro- 
jected fleet expansion noted that “Iran remains the only remotely feasible explanation of the 
sudden Russian fears in this direction.” 186 Press commentary on the year’s major Russian Tsentr 
2011 strategic exercise speculated that the hypothetical adversary in one of the scenarios that 
involved the Caspian Flotilla was Iran. 187 

Middle East: Regional Calculations 

In early 2011, at the onset of the Arab Spring — before the ouster of Hosni Mubarak in 
Egypt — the mainstream, but not official, view in Moscow on coping with rising Iranian power 
was: Why should we side with the United States, a country whose position in the Middle East is 
weakening, against Iran, a country whose position is strengthening in Iraq, Lebanon, and Syria, 
among others? 

This attitude represented an admittedly cynical but rational calculation, even if based on the 
assumption, which might prove to be erroneous, of Iran as the eventual winner. Indeed, some were 
skeptical of the notion that Iran had gained much from the initial upheavals in the Middle East, 
and even suggested that Iran on balance had been a loser in the early days of the Arab Spring. 188 

As of early January 2012, the jury was still out on the impact of the Middle East upheavals on 
Iran’s leverage in the region. Domestically, Arab-Iran differences continued to serve as barriers to 
any demonstration impact within Iran on the country’s public, including the Green Movement. 
Externally, the Arab Spring in the end may prove a wash rather than a boost for Iranian stature 
and influence in the region. 
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Syria has been the latest instance of the intersection of occasionally overlapping but not 
identical Russian and Iranian interests in the greater Middle East. The Syrian crisis has under- 
scored for Iran the prudence and advantages of remaining engaged with Russia. As Russia’s veto 
of an American-backed draft resolution in October 2011 demonstrated, Russia can still wield 
substantial influence on outcomes in the region — in this instance prolonging diplomatic cover 
for Damascus to deal with the crisis on its own terms — through its retention of a veto-wielding 
permanent seat in the UN Security Council. 189 

Actually, Moscow and Tehran have been more rivals rather than partners for influence in 
Damascus, each pursuing its own goals through Bashar al-Asad’s regime. For Tehran, Syria has 
hosted supply lines to Hizballah in Lebanon and Hamas in Gaza and taken a hardline in Arab- 
Israeli negotiations. For Russia, toppling Asad would threaten arms sales as well as Russia’s re- 
cent investment in trying to revive Russian-Syrian ties and through them another point of entry 
for Russia into regional Arab-Israeli deal-making more generally. Though unintended, Russia’s 
stance during the extended crisis has served to shelter — but cannot ultimately save — Iran’s equi- 
ties in Syria, a country key to Iranian influence in the region. 

Putting aside the eventual impact of the Arab Spring, the standard view in Moscow — at 
least until the recent collapse of Iran’s currency under pressure from forthcoming U.S. and EU 
sanctions targeting the Central Bank of Iran and imports of Iranian oil 190 — has been that Iran 
is a rising power that in 10 years is likely to become a power of the first rank in the Middle East 
and Persian Gulf. With a population of over 70 million, Iran already determines stability in 
the region. Thus, goes the argument, Russia cannot afford to turn Iran into an enemy and a big 
problem to deal with in the future. 

The view among most analysts is that Moscow needs a stable and united Iran. Russia there- 
fore needs to cooperate, not argue, with Iran. Some assert that “we” know Iran also wants good 
relations with “us” even though Iran does not have warm feelings toward Russia. Summing up, 
the view is that Iran is a great country with an ancient civilization, it is strategically located and 
has a lot of potential, and Russia therefore needs to engage actively with it. 191 

Some in Moscow believe Iran will relax and tone down its aggressive behavior after it ac- 
quires a nuclear bomb. However, more seem to expect that Iran will act even more belligerently. 
One forecast foresees Tehran heating up conflicts in Lebanon, the Gaza strip, and in parts of 
Iraq in order to divert attention from Iran’s nuclear program. 192 

Analysts in Moscow repeat that Russia has a clear interest in avoiding and preventing a 
military and/or political crisis in the Middle East involving Iran. In their view, such a crisis 
would lead to an immediate negative reaction on the Caucasus and a wave of migration into 
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Azerbaijan. They fear that the fragmentation of Iran would lead to a regional catastrophe, with 
unmanageable refugee flows north, which one analyst puts in the 800,000 to 1 million range. 193 

Many in Moscow see a nuclear arms race in the Middle East as another threat to Russia. One 
military observer has written that “even if Iran and North Korea do not become Russia’s enemies, 
in the future a missile-nuclear Iran and development of North Korea’s potential can destabilize the 
regional and global situation and give rise to a chain reaction of proliferation (Saudi Arabia, Syria, 
Turkey, Egypt, Libya, Japan, South Korea, Taiwan), which also will create a danger for Russia.” 194 

With a nod to the “possible” appearance of nuclear arms in the arsenals of Iran and its 
neighbors, none other than Russian Strategic Nuclear Forces Commander Sergei Karakayev 
recently warned that such a development would have grave consequences: “This may put Russia 
in a situation of uncontrolled use by other countries of nuclear weapons near its borders, which 
may lead to a real danger of our country’s involvement in military conflicts of various intensity 
and scale.” 195 

In addition, many in Russia have been expecting an American or Israeli strike against Iran 
for years. Since Iran’s nuclear ambitions are probably unstoppable and Israel cannot accept their 
fulfillment, one analyst has put the chances of an Israeli strike as higher than 50 percent. In several 
years, this observer predicts such a strike will likely be the source of a major crisis, with the United 
States and Russia taking different positions. Russia would not side with Iran, but would distance 
itself from the United States so as not to inspire hatred toward Russia in the Muslim world. 

Another analyst predicted that there would be sympathy in Russia for Israel even 
though Russia would officially condemn the attack. However, such an attack would only 
postpone the Iranian program for a few months to a year. 196 Not remarked on was the ana- 
lytical tension between confidence that Iran could go forward undeterred with its missile 
and nuclear programs after a military attack, and fear that an attack on Iran would lead to 
Iran’s cataclysmic fragmentation. 

The Ever-present American Angle 

The theme that asserts Russian policy toward Iran is just a byproduct of U.S.-Russia rela- 
tions is important but frequently exaggerated. 197 Although stressed by Russian interlocutors, 
it does not explain everything. Whatever the state of Russia’s ties with the United States at any 
moment, Moscow has traditionally seen good relations with Tehran as in Russia’s national inter- 
ests and has often bent over backwards to maintain stable relations. Conversely, though, rough 
patches in Moscow’s ties with Washington do not automatically push Russia toward better rela- 
tions with Iran. In the end, Iranian behavior frequently acts as a constraint, and in recent years 
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Iran’s nuclear and missile programs, and rise as a power in the Middle East, have given Russia 
ample reasons for concern. 

During Putin’s years at the top since late 1999, elements of Russian-Iranian relations 
were inversely related to Russian-American ties from 2004-2008. Before that, though, 
U.S. -Russia ties were good. In December 2000, Moscow abrogated the June 1995 Gore- 
Chernomyrdin agreement not to sign any more arms deals with Iran and to discontinue 
implementing existing contracts after the end of 1999. 198 Nevertheless, Russia under Pu- 
tin actually refrained from negotiating and concluding any significant new arms contracts 
with Iran until 2004. 

Putin was the first foreign leader to reach President Bush immediately after the 9/11 
attacks. The Russian leader offered to share intelligence but did not go further. However, 
after failing to overcome eagerness in Uzbekistan to host American forces, Putin bucked 
strong opposition in Moscow and made a surprising decision: to endorse American use of 
former Soviet airfields in Central Asia to support the effort against al Qaeda and the Tali- 
ban in Afghanistan. As for Iran, only later did Putin bother to consult with Tehran about 
the issue. 199 

Bush and Putin reached the high-water mark of their warm relations at the May 2002 sum- 
mit in Moscow. That same year, a frustrated Iranian defense minister publicly complained that 
Russia did not want a strong Iran and did not want to rile the United States and was therefore 
not selling Iran the weapons it wanted. 

However, the United States and Russia were not able to sustain the momentum of close 
relations. Ties began to fray over the 2003 invasion of Iraq, color revolutions in Ukraine, Geor- 
gia, and Kyrgyzstan, and U.S. encouragement of NATO membership for Georgia and Ukraine. 
The subsequent decline in U.S. -Russia ties bolstered those in Moscow who argued for better 
relations with Tehran. Nevertheless, it was not until after Iran’s agreement temporarily to sus- 
pend its nuclear enrichment program and submit to an Additional Protocol that Russia began 
negotiations in earnest — and in secret — on the long-range S-300 and the short-range Tor-Mi 
air defense systems. 

After these negotiations became public, Putin justified Russia’s deliveries of the Tor-Mi 
system to Iran when he spoke at the security conference in Munich in February 2007: “Why 
did we do this? . . . We did this so that Iran did not feel it had been driven into a corner.” 200 
Russian diplomacy deftly combined continuing pressure on Iran over its nuclear program in 
the IAEA and UNSC with protection of Iran from even greater pressure in these same forums 
from the United States and other Western powers. At the same time, along a separate track, 
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Russia advanced its own carrot-and-stick package for Iran, largely uncoordinated with the 
international community. 201 

Several years later, however, with nothing to show for its efforts to slow down Tehran’s 
nuclear program, one of Russia’s first responses to “reset” with the United States in late 2008 
was to put on hold the transfer of the S-300 to Iran. Ahmadinejad had exhausted his capital in 
Moscow by diplomacy that used Russia to gain Iran more years of progress on its nuclear en- 
richment program — courtesy of Russia’s sheltering Iran from greater pressure. 

Basically, Ahmadinejad played Putin for a fool, and in recent years it has been an open secret in 
Moscow that the Russian leader can no longer abide him. 202 As a result, Russia’s careful coordination 
with Washington and the P5+1 of its current step-by-step initiative contrasts strikingly with Putin’s 
separate bilateral 2004-2008 efforts to elicit a compromise solution from Iran on the nuclear issue. 

Much, of course, is explained by the fact that the United States will always be more impor- 
tant to Russia than Iran. Moreover, Moscow and Washington all along have shared an interest 
in Iran not going nuclear despite different takes on the threat. At their summit in Washington 
in June 2010, Presidents Obama and Medvedev capped an impressive revival of relations that 
had descended to a 25-year low following the Russia-Georgia war in August 2008. Since that 
summit, the two sides have succeeded in sustaining positive ties despite the challenge presented 
by negotiations over a European missile defense system designed in part to meet the Iran threat. 

Nevertheless, it is not foreordained that U.S.-Russia relations will continue on a positive 
trajectory or that Russian-Iranian ties will languish in a deep trough. Recent history under- 
scores the pitfalls of such assumptions. Tehran hangs on to its Russian connection in large part 
in hopes that Moscow can again be a card to play in fending off further pressure from Washing- 
ton and other European capitals for UNSC sanctions going beyond those of Resolution 1929. 
Tehran and Moscow both appear to judge that it is better to be viewed by the other as a potential 
card to be played than to be ignored. 

Given the history of Moscow’s and Tehran’s dealings with each other since the advent of 
the Islamic Republic, the potential paradigm shift in ties that Medvedev and Putin ushered 
in with their support for tough sanctions and cancellation of the S-300 contract is not nec- 
essarily irreversible. Russian public opinion is drawn to American culture but put off by the 
exercise of American power, especially around Russian borders, and is on balance less hostile 
to Iran than to the United States. Moreover, mainstream expert opinion in Moscow, however 
much some advisors deplore Iran’s nuclear and missile programs and share American goals, 
judges that Moscow went too far with its support for the last round of sanctions and the 
S-300 cut-off decision. 
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Moscow versus Washington: A Key Point 



In general, Moscow’s Iran policy accents will always differ from those of Washington 
even if they intersect on some major points as they do now. Even when relations are bad, 
Moscow seeks to engage Iran as a “neighbor” with whom all should deal diplomatically 
rather than threaten force, even though this engagement is frequently hollow and recog- 
nized as such by both sides. 

Beyond Moscow’s long-standing engagement strategy with Tehran, Russia’s approach 
has been motivated in more recent years by its deep concerns over how the United States has 
wielded power as the dominant international actor since the collapse of the Soviet Union. 
Moscow has viewed Washington’s behavior as all too often unrestrained, unconstrained, 
extra-legal, and excessively unilateral in using armed conflict as an instrument of choice to 
resolve international security issues. 

Traditional Russian paranoia about the intentions of NATO and the United States be- 
gan to grow when the first prospects for NATO enlargement appeared in spring 1993, and 
surged particularly after the March 1999 bombing of Serbia. Since then, the American in- 
vasion of Iraq in 2003, the NATO campaign over Libya in 2010, and the threat of similar 
action in Syria in recent months have served to stoke continuing Russian alarm. 

Fundamentally, Moscow perceives all of these actions to have been against Russia’s 
interests. Nevertheless, Moscow’s concern over potential action against Iran is even more 
far-reaching because Iran is so close to Russia and the spillover effects of an American 
armed intervention would have a direct and immediate effect on Russian security interests. 

Russian unilateral efforts to accommodate Iran from 2004 through 2008 made it dif- 
ficult for outside analysts to perceive that, under the right conditions, Russia and the United 
States could work together more closely to pressure Iran. By the same token, the current 
differences between Russia and Iran should not obscure the potential for the two countries 
again to cooperate against American preferences, especially in the event of the collapse of 
“reset,” and for Russia to do all in its power to obstruct a military campaign by Israel and/ 
or the United States against Iran. 



At this juncture, therefore, it is still too early to exclude the possibility of a fraying of Rus- 
sia’s commitment to tough sanctions on Iran. However, especially in the event of a deterioration 
of relations between Washington and Moscow, we could see a replay of the 2004-2008 dynamic 
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of Russia extending some carrots to Iran while lending less than full support to international 
pressure on Tehran. 

Moscow’s careful coordination of step-by-step, however, so far points to a breakthrough in the 
other direction in Russian-Iranian relations, rather than a replay of that earlier dynamic. In oppos- 
ing another round of sanctions, and even after it criticized the IAEA in November 2011 for leaking 
a draft report on alleged new evidence of possible military dimensions of Iran’s military program, 
Moscow did not backtrack from its support for sanctions under UNSC Resolution 1929. 203 

Moreover, it can be speculated that there is a crocodile tears element to Russia’s criticism of 
unilateral U.S., EU, Australian, and other national sanctions that go beyond those agreed by the 
UN Security Council. 204 Such criticism enables Russia to pose as a principled friend of Iran even 
as these non-UNSC sanctions add to the pressure on Iran. In addition, should Iran continue to 
defy UNSC resolutions on its nuclear enrichment program, it cannot be excluded that Russia 
will once again come around to supporting another round of harsher sanctions, again justifying 
its support with the argument “when all other options have been exhausted, why not?” 205 

Finally, Russia finds it prudent to stay engaged with Iran because of Moscow’s long-stand- 
ing assumption that the United States will one day return to Iran. 206 Russians are not blind to the 
fact that they are not held in high regard by Iranians, while Americans surprisingly still retain 
some popularity, more than 30 years after the Islamic revolution. When Iran and the United 
States reestablish ties, Russian engagement is meant to minimize the chances that Tehran will 
cast aside its Russia connection and leave Moscow with few equities in Iran. 

In fact, there is little chance of that happening. Tehran will always want to keep a fairly ro- 
bust Moscow connection, in part to balance Washington’s presence and influence in the region, 
in part for doing business on regional issues where the interests of Iran and Russia coincide. 

In Moscow, as they look to the future, Russian analysts with experience dating back to the 
Shah era can point out to their younger colleagues that Russia enjoyed good relations with Iran 
even when the United States was the dominant power there. 207 There are even veteran diplomats, 
such as Ambassador Nikolay Kozyrev, who served several tours in Tehran before the Islamic revo- 
lution and have vivid memories of being guests at intimate at-homes hosted by the Shah. 208 

Reacting to the November IAEA Report 

For much of 2011, continuing Arab Spring developments, accelerating presidential campaigns, 
and the temporary slowdown in the Iranian nuclear program attributed to the Stuxnet virus led to 
a lull in attention to Iran. 209 That was dramatically broken in October-November by U.S. charges 
of an Iranian plot to kill the Saudi Ambassador Adel al-Jubeir in Washington; 210 chatter in Israel 
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The S-300 Contract: The Deal Unravels 



From 2005-2008, negotiations with Iran on its nuclear enrichment program went 
nowhere. At the same time, Russian relations with the United States soured further and 
reached their low point in August 2008 with the Georgia-Russia war and with the U.S. an- 
nouncement of a missile defense system to be based in Poland and the Czech Republic. 

On November 5, 2008, in his first state of the nation speech, new Russian President 
Dmitriy Medvedev stated that Russia would deploy short-range Iskander missiles to Kalin- 
ingrad “to neutralize, if necessary, the missile defense system.” 1 

Medvedev’s statement was a bracing way to greet Barack Obamas election as U.S. Pres- 
ident the day before. Furthermore, from all indications, the S-300 transfers to Iran were still 
set to go forward. 2 

However, hints soon began that Moscow was rethinking the S-300 deal. The Putin- 
Medvedev tandem seemed increasingly inclined to explore ways to do business with the 
new Obama administration. Russia was also trying to encourage Iran to agree with the 
P5+1 on freezing Iran’s nuclear enrichment program and answering remaining questions 
from the IAEA. 

In addition, the global financial crisis had put Putin’s “energy superpower” through a 
severe “stress test.” Several well-known Russian analysts warned of “strategic isolation” in 
the years ahead unless Russia cooperated closely with the United States and the West. 3 

It soon started to become clear that Moscow had decided to hold up the transfer of the 
S-300 to Iran despite Russia being in a state of economic shock. The price of oil — shorthand 
for how needy the Russian state coffers were for income in general — had plummeted to a low 
of $36.5 1/barrel on January 16, 2009, from its high of $ 145/barrel the previous July. Russia’s 
gross domestic product would contract by 7.8 percent in 2009, the most of any G-20 country. 

On February 4, 2009, Rosoboroneksport General Director Anatoliy Isaykin stated 
publicly that the S-300 contract still needed presidential approval to transfer the system to 
Iran. 4 Isaykin’s comment was published 3 days before Vice President Joseph Biden’s “reset” 
statement in Munich. 

In mid-February, Iranian Defense Minister Najjar was back in Moscow. 5 In contrast to 
his December 2007 visit, when he let the cat out of the bag on the S-300 contract, this time 
Najjar kept silent — he apparently got nothing for his presumed efforts to urge Moscow to 
release the S-300s to Tehran. 6 
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The S-300 Contract: The Deal Unravels (cont.) 



Sources in Moscow told Kommersant that “Russia will not be in any hurry to start de- 
liveries of S-300 SAM complexes to Iran inasmuch as this may hinder the nascent dialogue 
with the new U.S. Administration. . . . The main deterrent factor here is the opportunity for 
Russia’s improved relations with the United States.” 7 



1 Rossiya TV, live broadcast, November 5, 2008, CEP2008 1105950217. 

2 On December 17, 2008, an unnamed source of RIA Novosti said that “Moscow has earlier met its obligations on 
supplying Tor-Mi systems to Iran and is currently implementing a contract to deliver S-300 systems.” See RIA Novosti, 
December 17, 2008, CEP20081217950142. 

3 See, especially, Sergey Karaganov, “Amerikanskiy vyzov” [The American Challenge], Rossiyskaya Gazeta , October 13, 
2009; Dmitri Trenin, “Russia Reborn: Reimagining Moscow’s Foreign Policy,” Foreign Affairs 88, no. 6 (November-Decem- 
ber 2009), 64-78; and Dmitri Trenin, “U.S.-Russian Relations: How Does Russia See the Reset?” transcript of presentation 
and Q&A at Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Washington, DC, October 28, 2009, available at <http://carn- 
egieendowment.org/files/Full_Transcript%20of%20Event.pdf>. 

4 Interview of Rosoboroneksport General Director Anatoliy Isaykin by Vadim Soloyev, “Rosoboroneksport Strengthens 
Positions,” Nezavisimaya Gazeta, February 4, 2009, CEP20090205557001. 

5 “Russia’s Position on S-300 Air Defense Systems to Iran Unlikely to Change,” Interfax- AVN Online, February 17, 

2009, CEP200902 17950042. 

6 “Delivery of S-300 Air Defense Systems to Iran Could Be Postponed,” Interfax-AVN Online, March 10, 2009, 
CEP200903 10950172; Philip P. Pan and Karen DeYoung, “Russia Signaling Interest in Deal On Iran, Analysts Say,” The 
Washington Post, March 18, 2009; Dmitriy Litovkin, “Iran’s Waiting for the Russian SAM Launchers Finally Ended; But So 
Far They Still Have No Missiles,” Izvestiya, March 18, 2009, CEP20090320358009; “Russia says not supplying S-300 missiles 
to Iran, source says contract in place,” RIA Novosti, March 18, 2009, CEP200903 18950284. 

7 Yelena Kupriyanova report: “Russia-Iran: At Military Department Level,” SMI.ru, February 17, 2009, 
CEP20090219358003. 



about the impending need for a military strike against Iran’s nuclear program; 211 a U.S. campaign to 
increase sanctions and pressure on Iran by urging the IAEA to release evidence suggesting that Iran 
had been working on technologies for designing and detonating a nuclear device; 212 publication by 
the IAEA of this evidence; 213 a massive explosion at a missile base 30 miles from Tehran that killed 
General Hassan Tehrani Moghaddam, founder of Iran’s missile program, and 16 others; 214 a tough 
IAEA Board of Governors resolution castigating Iran for continuing to defy its obligations under 
IAEA Board of Governors and UN Security Council resolutions; 215 subsequent additional sanctions 
imposed by the United States, Britain, Canada, and France; 216 the Iranian sacking of the British em- 
bassy in Tehran; 217 and additional sanctions levied by the European Union. 218 

Official Moscow did not come to Iran’s defense on the plot charge, but also did not join its 
voice to Washington’s. 219 However, following the leak of the November 8 IAEA report on Iran, 
Moscow’s furious reaction over the early release, contents, and spin given the report was no 
mere bargaining ploy but reflected genuine annoyance and some real anger. Although Medve- 
dev, a year earlier, had noted that “It is obvious that Iran is coming close to the possession of 
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potential that could in principle be used to create nuclear weapons,” the Foreign Ministry now 
put out a statement charging that the IAEA was “juggling with information in order to create 
an impression that the Iranian nuclear program allegedly has a military component.” The state- 
ment suggested that the campaign surrounding the report was aimed at undermining Moscow’s 
lead on step-by-step. It claimed recent movement by Iran toward the IAEA and criticized the 
IAEA report for not mentioning it. 220 

Most Russian experts did not have to be persuaded that Iran had been engaged in a military nu- 
clear program for some years but did not believe the IAEA report presented serious new grounds for 
imposing another round of sanctions against Iran. 221 One Russian analyst, Vladimir Yevseyev, called 
the Western spin given the IAEA report a “provocation” that was aimed at confronting Russia with 
the choice of either supporting more UNSC sanctions or countenancing an Israeli strike on Iran. 222 

After all the pressure on it to compromise and support additional sanctions, Moscow was 
pleased with the P5+ 1 decision not to go forward with another sanctions draft in November. At 
the IAEA Board of Governors meeting, Russia praised the official resolution, which took Iran to 
task for its failure to cooperate in resolving questions about its nuclear program, including “the 
existence of possible military dimensions,” while also including a reference to October 30 and 
November 3, 2011, letters from Iran to the IAEA director general expressing Iran’s “readiness to 
cooperate with the Agency.” 223 

Russia called the sacking of the British embassy in Tehran “unacceptable” and deserving 
of “condemnation.” 224 But Russia also criticized the additional sanctions declared around this 
time by its P5+1 partners and other countries. 225 Foreign Ministry spokesman Aleksandr Lu- 
kashevich warned that unilateral sanctions and threats of force were “fraught with the gravest 
consequences” and threatened to wreck Tehran’s cooperation with the IAEA. 226 

While Moscow will not defend Tehran’s nuclear enrichment program, it also will not join 
efforts to isolate Iran. In the middle of Russia’s furious reaction to the release of the November 
8 IAEA report on Iran, a representative of Russia’s Security Council signed a vague strategic 
cooperation agreement with his counterpart from Iran’s Supreme National Security Council, 
visiting Moscow. 227 Even some of Ahmadinejad’s harshest critics, such as Larijani, called for 
promoting Iran’s relations with Russia “to the highest level.” 228 Moreover, if Iran eventually does 
respond productively to step-by-step, Moscow’s initiative could change the mix and lead to a 
new Russo-Iranian rapprochement regarding the nuclear issue. 

However, not even Moscow seems optimistic that, beyond engagement for the sake of en- 
gagement, step-by-step will alter anything until after the changing of the presidential guard in 
Tehran. But some change is inevitable as the Iranian program recovers from its recent setbacks, 
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Would Russia Welcome Military Action Against Iran? 



Over the years, there has been speculation that Russia would welcome an outside at- 
tack on Iran because it would lead to a dramatic spike in world oil prices and perhaps 
“solve” the Iranian nuclear issue at the same time. 1 Indeed, many Russian analysts have been 
expecting an Israeli strike for years and some regard it as likely since Iran’s nuclear ambi- 
tions are probably unstoppable and Israel cannot accept their fulfillment. Many in Moscow 
would probably privately sympathize with such an attack while publicly condemning it. 
Russia would not side with Iran, but would distance itself from U.S. support for Israel so as 
not to inspire hatred toward Russia in the Muslim world. 2 

Tension in the Middle East in fact does contribute to keeping the price of oil high. 
However, contrary to the reported sympathy for a potential Israeli strike, since the begin- 
ning of UN Security Council deliberations on the Iranian nuclear issue in 2006, Moscow 
has bargained hard and prevailed in insisting that all decisions exclude any hint of a UN 
Charter Chapter VII, Article 42, threat of force. 3 In the view of analysts in Moscow, an Is- 
raeli strike could not put an end to the Iranian nuclear program but would certainly lead 
Iran to abandon the NPT. Moreover, there would be unforeseen consequences ranging from 
a regional war to a regional nuclear arms race. 4 

To Moscow’s frustration and regret, Russia’s help to Iran in the UN Security Council 
has not deterred Iran from inviting a possible armed strike by continuing to move ahead 
with its nuclear and missile programs. In October-November 2011, Moscow appeared 
more concerned than ever over the possibility of an Israeli strike on Iran. Foreign Minister 
Lavrov warned that any armed strike against Iran would be “a very grave mistake fraught 
with unpredictable consequences.” 5 President Medvedev stated that an attack would be “a 
disaster for the Middle East” and called on all “to exhale, to calm down.” 6 

When Deputy Foreign Minister Sergei Ryabkov traveled to Israel at the end of No- 
vember, he cautioned that any attack on Iran would result in “a significant increase in 
risks to Israel’s national security.” Ryabkov asserted that “Iran has no right to have a nu- 
clear bomb” but conceded that it was “obviously . . . making progress in its nuclear pro- 
gram.” Nevertheless, Ryabkov warned that Russia would “try to prevent, by all means,” 
any attempt to attack Iran. 7 

Two weeks later, a story in the Russian press reported that Russian “preparations to 
minimize the losses from possible military operations against Tehran” had begun more 
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